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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 











DEPSSIT:D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OCT 5 4 


The motives underlying American participation 
i international health work are both humanitar- 
in and selfish. They are designed to lift the 
reat and unnecessary.burden of human suffering 
hroughout the world. They are designed also to 
jrotect us from invasion of our shores by disease 
tom abroad and to lift the level of world economy 
hrough the strengthening of world resources in 
ffective manpower. 

The most superficial view of the conditions un- 
ier which the greatest part of the human race lives 
n this enlightened age touches the chords of hu- 
nan understanding and sympathy which char- 
xterize the American people. During the recent 
rar, millions of young and not so young Ameri- 
ans had glimpses in the Pacific, in India, China, 
Africa, and Europe—all over the world—of the 
lard lot of their fellow men. They saw the avoid- 
ible misery that is the common coin of mankind. 
These facts have been brought home to us by our 
wn sons, husbands, fathers, to whom we give a 
hore intimate and sympathetic hearing than to the 
nissionaries and world travelers who have told us 
he same distant story for many years. The Amer- 
ian people have felt for the first time the human 
larness of their fellow men who are suffering in 
ireas separated from them by great oceans. There 
then an awakening on the part of the American 
eople to the reality of avoidable misery on a large 
kale accompanied by the natural American re- 
ponse—“I must do something to help.” The 

merican sense of responsibility for maintaining 
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(HALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN WORLD HEALTH 


The First World Health Assembly 


by H. van Zile Hyde, M. D. 


U.S. Representative, Executive Board, World Health Organization 


the dignity of man as an individual has been chal- 
lenged as never before. We, as individual Amer- 
icans, blessed by hard-won freedom, wish to free 
men from the shackles of avoidable disease and 
misery as well as from the shackles of political 
oppression, both of which sin against the decency 
and integrity of man. This objective would seem 
to be the great force underlying our desire to pitch 
into international health work with vigor and 
force, driven by the American conscience and 
sense of responsibility. 

There are, however, other motives. The greatest 
of these is our longing for peace. We have seen 
in the Western World that man will not forever 
suffer oppression. Today the existence of malaria 
in any community is a form of oppression. The 
300,000,000 people who suffer from the disease an- 
nually are awakening to that fact. The same is 
true today of cholera and plague, diseases that are 
killing in Asia and threatening millions of our 
fellow men. No government could stand today in 
the United States that allowed cholera or plague 
to sweep uncontrolled over this country as it did 
only 100 years ago. No government could stand 
here that let malaria hold sway as it did even 20 
years ago. Through international action by 
Unrra and the World Health Organization, the 
people of Greece have learned that malaria is un- 
necessary. The one to three million cases occur- 
ring annually in the Greek population of seven and 
a half millions have been reduced by an estimated 
90 percent. Concurrently, flies and other annoy- 





ing and dangerous insects have ceased to distress 
and destroy the people. No government that de- 
nied DDT to the people of Greece could long sur- 
vive. There is, indeed, an awakening throughout 
the world, on the part of the people, to the fact 
that much of their misery is avoidable. This is 
a force of revolutionary intensity that can be de- 
structive of much that is good in our modern world. 
On the positive side, it is a force that can be chan- 
neled in such a way as to improve the economy and 
stability of the world. 

By helping established governments to free 
their people of the oppressive chains of disease, we 
can place those governments on a firmer founda- 
tion. It is up to us, the country with the greatest 
technical know-how, to supply the knowledge 
needed by democratic governments everywhere to 
give their people the freedom from preventable 
disease which is of equal importance to the four 
freedoms so well known to us. Democracy of its 
very nature must give the people those things the 
people most earnestly desire. It must, therefore, 
today give them the opportunity for health and 
freedom from disease to the extent possible under 
present technical knowledge. America is the bul- 
wark of democracy, and as the fortunate reposi- 
tory of technical knowledge in the field of health 
must take the lead in extending knowledge in 
health. It has done this in dramatic fashion 
through Latin America during the war years. 
The 48 million dollars spent on health work in 
Latin America during the past six years has been 
one of the great contributions to the stabilization 
of the Western Hemisphere during the treacher- 
ous years of war and postwar distress. We must 
extend help and knowledge throughout the world 
in this field if we wish the true value of the demo- 
cratic way of life to be felt by the man in the bush, 
in the hovel, and in the rice paddy. 

A fundamental basis of the modern hope for a 
better world lies in general economic improvement, 
which is essential if all men are to have the food 
they need and the goods and commodities which 





lift the dreariness of primitive life. The produc. 
tion and active exchange of goods visualized 
must be predicated on effective manpower. To. 
day, however, the mass of manpower is not effeo- 
tive. Of the two billion persons alive today, at 
least half—and that is a conservative estimate 
are suffering from chronic or recurrent disease, 
most of it preventable—malaria, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, schistosomiasis, kala azar, hookworm, 
filariasis—to mention only a few of the great 
scourges. Human energy, physical and intellec- 
tual, is squandered, suppressed, and degraded 
through preventable disease on a scale difficult to | 








conceive. ] 


The First World Health Assembly was con- 
vened in Geneva on June 24, 1948. This it | 
marked the coming of age of the World Health 
Organization which is today one of the largest 
specialized agencies of the United Nations with 
a membership of 54 states, representing all races, 
colors, and political philosophies. 

The Health Assembly met in the Palais des Na- | 
tions in an atmosphere of international fellowship. | 
The delegations of the member states, the ob 
servers, from some 10 other states and from the 
official international agencies, constituted an as- 
semblage of the outstanding public-health experts, 
official and unofficial, from all parts of the world, 

The agenda of the Assembly had _ been 
thoroughly constructed and fully documented by 
the Interim Commission and served as the basis 
of both technical and organizational discussions. 
Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia, who had 
served for two years as chairman of the Interim 
Commission, was unanimously elected president 
of the Assembly. Upon the recommendation of 
the Interim Commission five main committees 
were established, namely: program, relations, 
headquarters and regional organization, legal, and 
administration and finance. All delegations were 
entitled to membership on each of these main com- 
mittees, in which the decisions of the Assembly 
were taken subject to final action in plenary 
sessions. 
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The Wuo program recommended by the In- 
grim Committee was discussed at some length in 
wn earlier issue of the Butxetin.' It provided for 
fhe continuation of established international 
ealth activities inherited from the International 
(fice of Public Health, the League of Nations 
Health Organization, and Unrra. These include 
he international exchange of epidemiological in- 
prmation, the development of international 
dandards for certain essential preparations used 
in diagnosis and treatment of diseases, and the 
pblication of statistical material. These are 
‘ervices upon which governments have long since 
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\wcome dependent for the control of disease and 
thich, in fact, were continued on an international 
lasis even during the recent war. 

The Interim Commission had, in addition, rec- 
mmended an aggressive program directed at the 
mpid extension of technical knowledge with spe- 
ial emphasis on malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
lisease, and maternal and child health. The 


jHealth Assembly in accepting these recommenda- 


ions assigned a similar priority to environmental 
anitation and nutrition. The factors which led 


jhe Assembly to this decision are perhaps self- 
verts, j wident. 
| To anyone who has traveled abroad the impor- 


ance of environmental sanitation is immediately 
ipparent, being, indeed, the basic and obvious 
health need of most of the world. Here, in the 
United States, the techniques and results of san- 
itary control are established traditions in our com- 
nunity and personal lives. As ordinary citizens, 
ve are scarcely conscious of the safeguards to our 
health such as the provisions for refuse and sewage 
lisposal and for pure water supply which we have 
tome to expect and receive as basic services pro- 
tided by local governments. Yet filth, bearing 
yphoid fever, dysentery, cholera, trachoma, pro- 
ozool, and other infections persist even today as a 
tormal condition of life among vast populations. 
In regard to nutrition, the world today, at a 





ritical point in history, is acutely aware of both 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of food. 
We recognize that the existing lands and waters 
of the earth must be forced to provide foods suf- 
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ficient in quantity and quality to supply adequate 
nourishment to mankind. It is a particular con- 
cern of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (Fao) to stimulate produc- 
tion and improve the distribution of food. The 
Wo will concern itself more particularly with 
the qualitative aspects of food—the human re- 
quirements for specific food factors, the basic 
sources of such factors, and their means of pres- 


* BuLtetTin of Apr. 4, 1948, p. 431. See also World Health 


Organization—Progress and Plans, Department of State 
publication 3126. 








ervation—so that the land may be made to yield 
what is most urgently needed and not be squan- 
dered on crops of low nutritional value. 

The program adopted by the Assembly will per- 
mit the Wo to assist governments in solving their 
problems in these top priority fields. Such as- 
sistance will be given through the loan of ex- 
perts, demonstrations of control measures by ex- 
pert teams training of indigenous personnel 
through fellowships, and exchange of information 
through publications, conferences, and expert com- 
mittees. The objective will be to extend, on a broad 
plane, the technical knowledge which has accu- 
mulated at many points throughout the world 
but is not at present applied to the full benefit of 
all men. 

The Assembly tackled, successfully, the sensitive 
task of assigning priority to the many other fields 
of public-health concern. The priority groupings 
which were adopted will doubtless give direction 
to the Wuo program for many years to come. Of 
necessity and by common consent many of the 
most pressing public-health problems of our times 
—cancer, heart disease, mental health, schistoso- 
miasis—were omitted from the top-priority list. 
The Assembly was fully aware of the importance 
of these problems, but realized that the Wuo is 
not in a position to deal with all problems at once. 
The priority listing must be tested, as it was by 
the Assembly, not from the standpoint of hope, 
but from the standpoint of immediate opportunity 
for significant accomplishment on an international 
basis. 

While acting in the fields of higher priority the 
Wo will conduct studies, with the assistance of 
experts, in the many other fields which challenge 
it. Of particular significance to the general health 
will be the attention the Wxo devotes to the 
strengthening of national health services, and 
through them local health services. Public health 
is probably the most personal and intimate serv- 
ice rendered by governments, affecting the well- 
being of each individual. The Wuo can make its 
weight felt only by the individual through giving 
primary attention to the strengthening of na- 
tional health services, which reach down through 
local health services. This is and must remain 
the long-range goal of the Wuo, with all action 
in specific fields contributing to this goal. There 
was every evidence that governments are ready 
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and anxious to receive technical help in the 
strengthening of their national health services, 
It was abundantly clear at Geneva that the de. 
mand for such help from the Wo will exceed its 
capacity to supply, over a long period. This de 
mand grows in part from the setbacks of war, but 
more fundamentally, from an awakening on the 
part of peoples and of governments to the oppor. 
tunities that exist in modern public health for 
universal and permanent betterment. 

There is a growing awareness of the fact that 
disease-ridden populations are unproductive and 
therefore a drain upon national economies and 
upon the world economy. There are an estimated 
800,000,000 annual cases of malaria and an esti- 
mated 50,000,000 cases of tuberculosis, as well as 
an unestimated number of cases of other preven- 
table debilitating diseases, running into additional 
hundreds of millions.. These diseases strike in 
childhood and in the productive years of life, 
converting the net producers of the present and 
future into net consumers. In connection with 
this basic need for the strengthening of national 
health services, the Assembly focused attention 
upon public-health organization, professional and 
public education, nursing, and sanitary engineer- 
ing as fields in which the Wuo should assist 
national development. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 


The Assembly took the actions necessary to 
bring the Wuo into the family of the United 
Nations as one of the specialized agencies. This 
included the approval of a formal agreement with 
the United Nations and with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the International Labor Or. 
ganization, and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. These 
agreements follow the familiar pattern of such 
agreements, expressing the intent and providing 
machinery for full cooperation. 

The Assembly authorized the development of 
administrative machinery for cooperation with 
the Economic and Social Council and its commis- 
sions and subsidiary bodies, with special reference 
to the Statistical, Social, Population, Economie 
and Employment Commissions, and the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. It further provided for 
rendering assistance to the United Nations in its 
work on the prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders, migration and assistance to indigent 
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foreigners, standards of living, housing, and town 
and country planning, child welfare, and the con- 
servation and utilization of resources It in- 
structed the Secretary General of the Wuo to 
work in full cooperation with the Coordination 
Committee of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Special attention was given to the relationship 
between the Wo and the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicer), 
which is carrying out extensive health programs 
in Europe and laying plans for health activities 
in the Far East. In this regard, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution which included the follow- 
ing: 

“Recommends that, pending assumption of ‘respon- 
sibility by the Wuo, the health projects financed by 
Unicer be established by mutual agreement between 
Unicer and WHo, and that the implementation of these 
projects be regulated by a Committee on Health Policy 
composed of representatives of the two organizations 
acting with the advice of the Expert Committees of the 
WHO, 


“Recommends that 

“1. the Joint Committee on Health Policy be a tem- 
porary body to operate only until all health activities 
of Unicer shall have been taken over by the Wuo or are 
terminated ; 

“2. the same committee should regulate all health pro- 
grammes and projects of Unicer already initiated or to 
be initiated in the future; 

“3. in order that there shall not be undue limitation 
on prompt action under these programmes, the committee 
should delegate to the Directors-General, in case of emer- 
gency, the responsibility for the functions described.” 


The Executive Board of Unicer, which was in 
session in Geneva at the time, accepted the As- 
sembly’s recommendation, whereupon the Execu- 
tive Boards of both organizations appointed four 
members each to form the Joint Committee on 
Health Policy. The Joint Committee met in 
Geneva on July 23 and 24, 1948. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 


Machinery was established for bringing nongov- 
ernmental organizations into relationship with the 
Wno, extending to those organizations the right to 
appoint a representative to participate, under cer- 
tain defined conditions, in the meetings of the As- 
sembly or in those of committees and conferences 
convened under its authority. Subsequently, the 
Executive Board, on July 25, admitted seven in- 
ternational organizations * into relationship with 
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the World Health Organization. The criteria on 
which such relationship is based were as follows: 


1. The organization shall be concerned with 
matters falling within the competence of the World 
Health Organization. 

2. The aims and purposes of the organization 
shall be in conformity with the spirit, purposes, 
and principles of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization. 

3. The organization shall be of recognized stand- 
ing and shall represent a substantial proportion 
of the persons organized for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the particular field of interest in 
which it operates. To meet this requirement, a 
group of organizations may form a joint com- 
mittee or other body authorized to act for the 
group as a whole. | 

4, The organization shall have authority to 
speak for its members through its authorized rep- 
resentatives; evidence of this authority shall be 
presented if requested. 

5. The organization shall normally be interna- 
tional in its structure, with members who exercise 
voting rights in relation to its policies or action. 

6. Save in exceptional cases, a national organi- 
zation which is affiliated with an international 
nongovernmental organization covering the same 
subject on an international basis shall present its 
views through its government or through the in- 
ternational nongavernmental organization to 
which it is affiliated. A national organization, 
however, may be included in the list after consulta- 
tion with, and with the consent of, the Member 
State concerned, if the activities of the organiza- 
tion are not covered by any international organi- 
zation or if it offers experience upon which the 
World Health Organization wishes to draw. 


Organization 


Two of the major actions taken by the Assembly 
affecting the organizational structure of the WHo 
were the election of the Executive Board and the 
delineation of broad geographical areas as the 


* League of Red Cross Societies, Geneva; World Med- 
ical Association, New York; International Union for Child 
Welfare, Geneva; International Council of Nurses, Lon- 
don; International Dental Federation, Brussels; World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, Geneva; 
Inter-American Association of Sanitary Engineering, 
Washington. 
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basis of decentralization of its work and admin- 
istration. 


Ewecutive Board. The Wuo Constitution pro- 
vides that the Assembly shall elect 18 states en- 
titled to designate a person technically qualified 
in the field of health to serve on the Executive 
Board. Except for the first election, the term of 
office is three years. At this first election, terms 
of one, two, and three years (6 each) were deter- 
mined by lot. The states elected and the terms 
drawn are as follows: 











CouUNTRY TrerRM (YEARS) 
"| ERR iy ote eaapn Ree Re ERSTE ae MEME RE OD 1 
Brazil CS SET Cee Oe Oy SURNERON Wee ee eee Oe 2 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics__._._.__.____-_ 3 
SE Ea a ne eet Oe iene ea a Ent OORT: OE 1 
te 2 
har hieiata acstiotniansesaptithnc viiheudagnniteesinapiesk takin en, oeaaa ena 2 
PN inne airs dni ccnndiibsiesiins enanekobiig Gllobnadadimakcaben conde 2 
i a a a 8 
eae a ae OEE eS AE ee eT AA ee Te 1 
| IO ae SAM eee See 2 
EEE LOT Ne ee ICE MT 3 
RESTS RAS ree DOME EL) FY Ses Rs LENCE I ew a 1 
EE ae ele Pe ape eke Oe Ee Re PTS 3 
Union of South Africa i nee 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics____.__._-_---__ 2 
EE ORTON ATES OE 1 
cat ecicukenecns 1 
Yugoslavia = ae 


The composition of the Board reflects the geo- 
graphic distribution of the membership of the 
Wuo. The fact that only eight of the 22 states of 
the Western Hemisphere are members of the World 
Health Organization explains the low representa- 
tion of this Hemisphere on the present Executive 
Board. 

Regional Arrangements. Recognition of the 
value of decentralization of the work and the ad- 
ministration of the Wo through regional organi- 
zations covering wide geographic areas was one of 
the most striking trends of the Assembly. There 
existed in the Assembly a real fear of the develop- 
ment of a large central bureaucracy far removed 
from the pressing and immediate needs of the peo- 
ple. The Constitution of the Wuo provides for 
the establishment of regional organizations as part 
of the structure of the Wo, Such organizations 
will consist of a Regional Committee, made up of 
members and associate members (dependent terri- 
tories) within the region, and a Regional Office, 
headed by a Regional Director appointed by the 
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Executive Board in agreement with the Regional 
Committee. During the interim period, action in 
this sphere had been limited almost exclusively to 
negotiations with the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization with a view to its integration as the 
regional organization of the Wuo in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

With extraordinary rapidity, the delegates at 
the Assembly, meeting in working groups chosen 
on a geographical basis, arrived at a definition of 
the geographical areas that will serve as the basis 
for regional organization. This problem, which 
might easily have aroused political sensitivities, 
was speedily solved in a voluntary and wholly 
democratic way. The areas agreed upon were: 


1. Eastern Mediterranean Area, comprising the 
following countries: Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, Yemen, Iran, Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Greece, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Tripoli- 
tania, Dodecanese Islands, British Somaliland, 
French Somaliland, Aden, Cyprus. 

2. Western Pacific Area, comprising the follow- 
ing countries: Australia, China, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, New Zealand, 
and provisionally the Malay Peninsula. 

3. Southeast Asia Area, comprising the follow- 
ing countries: Burma, Siam, Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
India; the inclusion of the Malay Peninsula to 
await the definite decision of this country as to 
which regional organization it desires to join. 

4. European Area, comprising the whole of 
Europe. 

5. African Area, comprising the following coun- 
tries and territories: “A primary region is sug- 
gested for all Africa south of the 20 degree N. 
parallel of latitude to the western border of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, to its junction with the 
northern border of Belgian Congo, thence east- 
wards along the northern borders of Belgian 
Congo, thence eastwards along the northern 
borders of Uganda and Kenya; and thence south- 
wards along the eastern border of Kenya to the In- 
dian Ocean.” 

6. American Area, comprising the Western 
Hemisphere. 


The Executive Board was instructed to establish 
regional organizations in these areas as soon as 
the consent of the majority of member states 
situated in such areas has been obtained. 
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In the case of the Southeast Asia region such 
consent was obtained by the Executive Board at 
its first session, and upon the invitation of India, 
it was agreed that the headquarters of this re- 
gional organization would be in Mysore. It is 
anticipated that rapid progress will be made in 
the establishment of a regional organization in 
the Eastern Mediterranean Area, with headquar- 
ters probably at Alexandria, which has been the 
seat of international health activities in that part 
of the world for many decades. 

The delegations of the European states recom- 
mended that no attempt be made at the present 
time to establish a full regional organization in 
Europe, but requested that a special temporary 
administrative office be established somewhere in 
Europe to assist war-devastated countries in meet- 
ing their urgent problems. 

The Executive Board was authorized to conclude 
an integration agreement with the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization on the basis of negotiations 
carried on by the Interim Commission. 

The proposed agreement, which would not in 
any case come into force before at least 14 of 
the present 21 members of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization (Paso) become members 
of the Wuo, includes provisions whereby the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference (Pasc) would 
serve as the Regional Committee of the Wxo and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau (Pass) as the 
Regional Office with the present Director of the 
Pass serving until the expiration of his present 
term of office as Regional Director of the Wuo. 
It further provides that the Pasc may adopt and 
promote health and sanitary conventions and pro- 
grams in the Western Hemisphere which are com- 
patible with the policy and programs of the WHo 
and separately financed ; and that an adequate pro- 
portion of the budget of the Wuo will be allo- 
cated for regional work. Consideration of this 
agreement has been included in the agenda of 
the Directing Council of the Paso meeting in 
Mexico City, October 1-12, 1948. 


International Regulations 

Under the provisions of article 21 of the Con- 
stitution of the Wuo, which enables the Health 
Assembly to adopt international regulations in 
certain fields, the Health Assembly adopted such 
regulations governing the codification and_publi- 
cation of vital statistics. These regulations will 
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become binding on all member states which do 
not, within one year, reject or make reservations 
in regard to them before January 1, 1950. The 
regulations are an outgrowth of several years of 
study and preparation on the part of the United 
States Committee on Joint Causes of Death, the 
Wuo Interim Commission’s Expert Committee on 
the International List of Causes of Death and Mor- 
bidity, and the International Conference for the 
Sixth Decennial Revision of the International 
Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death which was 
held in Paris in April 1948. Prior to this action 
by the Assembly the uniformity of national prac- 
tices in the compilation and publication of vital 
statistics had depended upon international agree- 
ments reached at the Decennial Conferences on 
Causes of Death which have been held in Paris 
at regular intervals since 1900. 

It is anticipated that adoption of these regula- 
tions will increase the uniformity of statistical 
procedure and therefore the usefulness of world- 
wide data. It is further anticipated that this 
first application of the regulatory functions of the 
Wuo will be followed by the development and 
adoption of regulations governing quarantine 
practices, the preliminary work on which is far 
advanced. The Who is continuing studies ini- 
tiated by the Interim Commission in connection 
with the replacement of existing sanitary conven- 
tions by international regulations of the Wxo. 


Budget and Finance 


The Health Assembly adopted budgets covering 
1948 and 1949. The 1948 budget provides for Wo 
activities from September 1, the date of the offi- 
cial termination of the Interim Commission, 
through the end of the year. This budget, total- 
ing $4,800,000, includes provision for repayment 
to the United Nations of $2,150,000 which had 
been borrowed to cover the expenses of the Interim 
Commission and establishes a working-capital 
fund of $1,650,000. The 1949 budget is $5,000,000 
and provides for the full program adopted by the 
Assembly. The Director General and the Exec- 
utive Board were given considerable latitude 
in the development of the requisite administrative 
structure. It was generally understood that the 
program would be carried out through regional 
organizations as rapidly as these are developed 
into competent operating bedies. 
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The scale of contributions adopted by the As- 
sembly is based on that of the United Nations, 
with some variation due to membership difference. 
Under this scale the United States will contribute 
approximately 38 percent of the total budget. At 
the request of the United States, the scale will be 
reconsidered at the next Assembly in relation to 
1950 financing. The United States Delegation 
opposed application of the United Nations scale 
and urged that the Wuo adopt a scale which 
would require no State to contribute more than 25 
percent of the budget on the grounds that no single 
member should pay a disproportionate share of 
the ordinary expenses of the Organization. 


United States Membership 


United States membership posed a difficult prob- 
lem in the first days of the Assembly. Public Law 
643 (80th Cong.), which provides for United 
States membership in the Wuo, reserved the right 
of the United States to withdraw from the Or- 
ganization on one year’s notice. In view of the 
absence of any provision for withdrawal in the 
Constitution of the Wuo, this provision was 
viewed seriously by numerous delegations. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, before 
accepting for deposit the United States instru- 
ment of acceptance, indicated his desire to be 
guided by the Health Assembly in the matter. 
The United States Delegation was immediately 
seated by the Assembly, on a provisional basis, 
with full rights. Thereafter the pertinent docu- 
ments were circulated so that the delegations 
might study the problem and consult their govern- 
ments. On July 2, 1948, a plenary session was held 
to consider this question. Sir Wilson Jameson, 
Chief Medical Officer of England, reminded the 
Health Assembly of the major part played by the 
United States in the development of the WHo and 
of the great contribution of this‘country to public 
health. He then asked the Assembly to accept 
the United States into membership in the spirit 
of friendly cooperation characteristic of the Wuo. 


* BULLETIN of June 27, 1948, p. 832. 






Sir Dhiren Mitra, of India, emphasized the broad 
aspects of United States membership and par- 
ticipation as opposed to the narrower legal prob- 
lem involved, urging that the United States be ac- 
cepted as a member. He proposed that in order 
that the United States should net be in a more 
favored position than other members, the Health 
Assembly lay down a proposition of general appli- 
cation that any member state may terminate its 
membership on a year’s notice. Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Chairman of the United States Delegation, 
assured the Assembly of the continuing interest 
and support of the people and Government of the 
United States. Finally, Dr. Nicolai Vinogradov, 
Deputy Minister of Health of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, while expressing regret that 
the United States had made such a reservation, 
urged that United States membership be recog- 
nized. In the absence of objections, the President 
of the Assembly announced that it was the Assem- 
bly’s unanimous wish that the United States be ac- 
cepted as a member and stated that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations would be advised 
in order that the United States Instrument of 
Acceptance could be deposited. The United 
States therefore became the forty-sixth member 
nation of the Wuo on June 21, 1948, the date of 
the receipt of its Instrument of Acceptance by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Conclusion 


The First World Health Assembly provided 
further evidence of the fact that the field of health 
offers an unusual medium for effective and har- 
monious international cooperation. The Health 
Assembly was dominated by the same spirit of 
professional fellowship which characterized the 
International Health Conference in New York in 
1946. In this atmosphere the Assembly took de- 
cisions giving form and impetus to the World 
Health Organization. The program adopted and 


the organizational pattern created offer promise 
of real and immediate service in advancing health 
standards throughout the world. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL 
[Released to the press September 17] 


I am deeply shocked to learn of the assassina- 
tion of Count Folke Bernadotte in Jerusalem. 


iHis whole life has been one of assistance to 


nankind. During the past four months Count 
Bernadotte has been acting as the representative 
of the United Nations in an endeavor to bring 
lasting peace to Palestine. It is particularly 
tragic that he should have been shot down at a time 
when he had achieved such a great measure of 
success. I am convinced the world will demand 
that the work he so effectively commenced be 
rigorously pursued. To Countess Bernadotte and 
his children I extend my deepest sympathy. The 
vorld will bitterly regret his loss. 


MESSAGE FROM REPRESENTATIVE OF 
SECRETARY-GENERAL TO ISRAELI 
FOREIGN MINISTER! 


Yessage dated September 17, 1948, From Ralph J. 
Bunche, Personal Representative of the Secretary- 
General, to Moshe Shertok, Foreign Minister of 
Israel, Concerning Assassination of United Na- 
tions mediator 


Murder in cold blood of Count Bernadotte U 
Nations mediator Palestine and of Colonel Serot 
in Katamon quarter of Jerusalem today by Jewish 
issailants is outrage against international com- 
nunity and unspeakable violation elementary 
morality. This tragic act occurred when Count 
Bernadotte acting under authority of United Na- 
tions was on official tour of duty in Jerusalem 
ind in presence of liaison officer assigned to him 
by the Jewish authorities his safety therefore and 
that of his lieutenants under the ordinary rules 
law and order was a responsibility of Provisional 








*U.N. doc. 8/1004, Sept. 18, 1948. 
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Assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. Mediator in Palestine 


Government Israel whose armed forces and repre- 
sentatives control and administer the area. 

This act constitutes a breach of the truce of ut- 
most gravity for which Provisional Government 
Israel must assume full responsibility. 

In this connection I feel obliged to record view 
that prejudicial and unfounded statements con- 
cerning truce supervision attributed to you and 
Colonel Yadin as having been made at your press 
conference in Tel Aviv "Thursday September six- 
teen and as reported in Palestine Post September 
17 are not the kind of statements which would be 
calculated discourage reprehensible acts this kind. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT FROM AMERICAN 
CONSUL GENERAL AT JERUSALEM 


[Released to the press September 17] 


The Department of State released on September 
17 the following preliminary report from the 
American Consul General at Jerusalem, John 
Joseph Macdonald, concerning the death of Count 


Folke Bernadotte, U.N. mediator 


Regret report Count Bernadotte and Col. Serot, 
French officer and senior U.N. observer, Jerusa- 
lem, killed this afternoon about 1700 hours (local 
time), presumably by Stern gang. Convoy in 
which he was riding was returning from Govern- 
ment House. As they passed through Katamon, 
Jewish-held area, jeep suddenly appeared block- 
ing route, containing four men, two of which 
proceeded to Count’s car. 

Col. Frank Begley, U.N. Security Officer, 
grappled with one and was slightly wounded in 
face. Second reached to Count’s car and assas- 
sinated two men at point-blank range with Sten 
gun. Jeep succeeded in escaping. ‘ 

Above is preliminary report. Full report will 
follow. 











I greatly appreciate the invitation to meet with 
you today. By virtue of your positions of leader- 
ship in the legal profession you have an oppor- 
tunity to influence the thinking of our people to a 
marked de I have particularly in mind the 
legal complexities of some phases of our interna- 
tional relations. 

The members of your profession are ideally pre- 
pared and situated, I think, to help our — to 
an understanding of the character of the United 
Nations—both as to its potentialities and its lim- 
itations. The organic law of the United Nations 
is the Charter, just as the organic law of our coun- 
try is the Constitution. am repeatedly im- 
pressed by the fact that very few people have actu- 
ally read the Charter, and even the few who have 
read it have really given little thought to the pro- 
cedure it authorizes and the obligations it imposes 
onusasanation. Familiarity with the provisions 
of the Charter is absolutely necessary to a consid- 
eration of its possible amendment. We cannot 
change the basic law of the United Nations or sub- 
stitute other forms and procedures—no matter 
how desirable we might consider such changes— 
without the agreement of a two-thirds majority 
of the Member countries, including the unanimous 
vote of the five major powers. Some 57 countries 
are involved with us in solving this problem. 

This is the kind of elemental information that 
our people need to understand. The failure to 
grasp these fundamental facts accounts largely, I 
think, for the impatience many people feel at what 
they consider the shortcomings of the United Na- 
tions. The American likes to get things done in 
a hurry and overlooks the fact that others do not 
move at the same pace. In contrast, the legal pro- 
fession is by nature and training analytical and 
deliberate—sometimes it seems to laymen exasper- 
atingly so. For this reason, the members of your 
profession are admirably fitted to temper the wind 
of — criticism arising from misunderstanding 
and impatience and to guide the people in an ap- 

reciation of the real nature of the problem. Tt 
is all to the good, by the way, that the criticism of 
the Charter in this country comes from those who 
wish to strengthen, and not weaken, the United 
Nations, 

Our own Constitution was fashioned to serve 
the needs of a homogeneous people speaking the 
same language. Yet we had an early period of 


* An address made before the Federal Bar Association 
in Washington on Sept. 15, 1948, and released to the press 
on the same date. 


The United Nations Charter: A Standard for Conduct Among Nations 


BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ' 






struggle over the interpretations of the provisions © 
of that instrument and the modifications required, ‘ihe 
We had provisions, for example, that in effect |:ho 
permit any one state to block amendments. The 
slavery problem was largely responsible for this 
proviso. 
Amendment of a constitution, in this case a char- 

ter, is an involved process that requires both de- {yz 
liberation and long sustained effort. It is inevi- | gov 
table that the United Nations Charter must jict 
= a comparable process of interpretation | por 
and refinement. It is illogical, but understandable, || Th 
to complain because in the case of the United Na- i 
tions this ——_ has not gone further in the three { by 
short and ighly turbulent years of its existence, pra 
John Marshall, after having served as Chief Jus- " ] 
tice for 30 years, wrote to Joseph Story: of 
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“I yield slowly and reluctantly to the convie- }'4 
tion that our Constitution cannot last.” we 


We need to exercise even more patience and tol- det 
erance with respect to the United Nations, when |°" 
we consider that it is an organization of 58 coun- { PT 


tries speaking different languages and made up of | "0 
people with widely varying religions, laws, cus- | 8S 
toms, and habits of life. The fact that we have | ute 
been able to create a going concern of such 4 
multitude of diverse elements is little short of the 
miraculous. To disrupt it would be a tragic error. 
These are some of the factors that need to be 
impressed on our people. 

It seems to me also that many miss the cardinal Ce 
fact that the United Nations was created to main- 
tain the peace, not to make it. You are all aware 
that we have not had a real state of peace since 
the end of hostilities and that the task imposed on 
the United Nations has been far more than it was 
designed to handle, certainly at this early stage of 
its, development. Tn spite of this, I believe im- 
portant progress has been made. 

You lawyers must help us to remind our people 
that the United Nations is a place for negotiation 
among governments and that such negotiations 
car 3 atience and long debate. In an inflam 
political situation, a quick decision upon the merits 
might call for immediate enforcement, perhaps 
war. Protracted negotiations may be desirable as 
a poultice to draw some of the fever out of the 

roblem in order to permit recovery through peace 
ul methods of settlement. Military force is 4 
dangerous substitute. 

The most urgent requirement of our age is the 
establishment of a world order securely based on 
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lhe rule of law. The great difficulty is that, just 
jis the efficacy of law within nations depends on 
the acceptance and support of law by the mass of 
Jiitizens uilt up over a long period of time, inter- 
rational law depends on the acceptance and sup- 
rt by sovereign nations, and these nations have 
ng been accustomed to being a law unto them- 
jelves. This is the central problem with which 
the peoples of the United Nations must cope. 
sions | Adherence to the rules of conduct laid down in 
lired, ‘the Charter is a slow development. But if you 
effect {should follow United Nations debates for a while, 
The {you would be impressed by the fact that the Char- 
this ‘ier is acknowledged as the over-riding standard of 
jonduct among nations. No government debates 
char- jits case in the United Nations on the basis of a 
h de- {cynical disregard for the Charter, nor does any 
nevi- {government like to admit or have it said that it is 
must |icting in violation of the Charter. This is an im- 
ation |portant element in the development of world law. 
lable, ite fact is that the Member nations of the United 
| Na- {Nations are constantly making international law 
three {by the familiar process of reaching decisions on 
ence. | practical matters as they arise. 
Jus- | J regard these problems from the standpoint 
of one having daily to deal with critical situations 
requiring prompt decisions. The pace is such that 
we must act before there has been time for public 
1 tol- debate and the formation of a clear public opinion 
when | the subject in this country. The mass of our 
oun. ae illustrates this situation. In interna- 
if 
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1p of tional meetings alone there are over 6,000 daily 
cus- { sessions a year. That means that every few min- 
have | utes of every working day an American represent- 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ative must be prepared to state our views some- 
where in some meeting on a matter of policy. This 
imposes upon us a discipline to which we have not 
been accustomed in our history. It presents both 
a very heavy responsibility and a great oppor- 
tunity. 

Underlying the great mass of actions we must 
take, I realize the necessity for a philosophical 
approach, for the formulation of theory and broad 
policy to give meaning and direction to our prac- 
tice. Continuous and vigorous public debate, in 
which you yourselves might take a leading part, 
is essential if our policy and our practice are to 
continue to reflect the broad objectives of the de- 
mocracy. 

Finally, we are naturally inclined to view the 
future international order as merely a projection 
of the one we have evolved in this country. Our 
institutions do contain a core of fundamental prin- 
ciples which we should never compromise. Yet. 
to establish a workable system o international 
law, we must not confine our thinking to a mere 
extension of Anglo-Saxon law. [If it is to be inter- 
national law with the support by all peoples, it 
must necessarily be a blend of many concepts and 
systems. A genuine spirit of tolerance and under- 
standing is the first ingredient in making the kind 
of world we want. at spirit, combined with 
patience, determination, and hard work and ap- 
plied through the United Nations, can advance us 
toward the goal of a peaceful community of na- 
tions governed by a system of law respected by all. 
Here at home the passions of the moment must not 
be permitted to dim the great fundamentals of our 
system. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


Trusteeship Council 


Official Records, Second Session, Third Part 
From the Thirty-sixth Meeting (21 April 1948) to the 
Forty-sixth Meeting (4 May 1948). vii, 133 pp. 
printed. $1.50. 
—-Annex. 24 pp. printed. 25¢. 
Resolutions Adopted by the Trusteeship Council During 
Its Second Session from 20 November 1947 to 4 May 
1948. T/179. 24 pp. printed. 25¢. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Disposition of the Former Italian Colonies 
U.S. POSITION IN THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


[Released to the press September 14] 


Under article 23 of the treaty of peace, Italy 
renounced all right and title to the Italian terri- 
torial possessions in Africa, i.e. Libya, Eritrea, 
and Italian Somaliland. This article also pro- 
vided that these possessions, pending their final 
disposal, should continue under their present ad- 
ministration (British in all of the territories ex- 
cept the Fezzan area of Libya administered by the 
French). 

In accordance with annex XI of the treaty, the 
Deputies of the Foreign Ministers of the Four 
Powers (U.S., U.K., USSR. and France) dur- 
ing the past year have considered the question of 
the disposition of the former Italian colonies. 
The Deputies sent a Commission of Investigation 
to the territories in order to collect necessary data 
and to ascertain the views of the local population. 
After studying the three reports of the Commis- 
sion and the views of the other interested govern- 
ments as well as those of the Governments of 
Egypt and Italy, the Deputies completed their 
recommendations, which were not unanimous, to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers on August 31, 
1948. 

The position taken by the United States in the 
Deputies’ meetings and now being taken in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers is briefly summa- 
rized as follows: 


A. Italian Somaliland. This former Italian col- 
ony should be placed under the trusteeship system 
of the United Nations with Italy as the administer- 
ing authority. The duration of this trusteeship 
should be undefined. The American Deputy also 
agreed to proposals for determining the boundary 
between Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland and a 
small rectification of the boundary between Italian 
Somaliland and British Somaliland. The pro- 
posals provided further for the method of transfer 
from British to Italian administration under 
which Italy would undertake to abide by the terms 
of the agreement which would establish, in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations, the 
terms of trusteeship applicable to Italian Soma- 
liland, and provided that Italy would accept the 
frontier arrangements specified. Italy would also 
undertake to negotiate with the United Kingdom 
the settlement of outstanding economic and finan- 
cial matters affecting the territory. 

B. Eritrea. The United States recommended 
the cession to Ethiopia of the southern section of 
Eritrea including the Danikil Coast and the dis- 
tricts of Akkele Guzai and Serae (the new frontier 
would start at the Gulf of Zula, following the 
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northern border of Akkele Guzai and Serae dis. 
tricts to the Ethiopian frontier). This would not | 
only provide Ethiopia with an outlet to the sea 
through Assab but would include in Ethiopia 
large section of the Coptic Christian population | 
of the highlands of Eritrea. The United States 
further proposed that the Foreign Ministers rec. | 
ommend to the General Assembly of the United | 
Nations that the question of the disposition of the | 
rest of Eritrea be postponed for one Pad in order 

that it might be given further study before at- 
tempting to come to a definitive solution. This 
Government felt this course necessary because of 
the difficult problems involved, part of the area 
being predominantly Moslem and much of the rest 
mixed Moslem-Christian. Moreover, there was a 
considerable divergence of views among countries 
participating in the Commission of Investigation 
and diverging opinions on the part of other inter- 
ested governments presenting views to the Depv- 
ties. 

The United States strongly advocated that dur- 
ing the period of postponement Italians formerly 
resident in this area should be allowed to return 
to their homes, since it is recognized that postpone. 
ment would work further hardship on these peas 
who have been unable to make plans for their 
future. The United States Government considers 
that it would be equitable and just to allow them 
to return, whatever the final disposition of the 
territory may be. 

C. Libya. The United States recommended that 
Cyrenaica be placed under the trusteeship system 
of the United Nations with the United Kingdom 
as administering authority. This Government 
recognized that the British, in view of their pledge 
to the Senusi of Cyrenaica, could not agree to this 
area’s reverting to Italian administration. At the 
same time this Government felt that under British 
trusteeship the people of Cyrenaica could eventu- 
ally realize their ambition for independence. The 
United States further proposed that the Foreign 
Ministers recommend to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations that the question of the dis- 
posal of the remainder of Libya be postponed and 
studied for one year because of divergences of 
opinion in the Commission of Investigation and 
among the other interested governments. In rec 
ommending that the disposition of Tripolitania be 








postponed, the United States strongly advocated 
that, as in the case of northern Eritrea, Italians 
formerly resident in Tripolitania should be al- 
lowed to return to their homes during the period 
of postponement. 
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American Diplomatic Personnel Detained in Rumania ! 


U.S. Note to Rumania? 


The following note was delivered on September 
15, 1948, by the American Minister to Rumania 
Rudolf . Schoenfeld, to the Chief of Protocol of 
the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments and has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Ministry’s note No. 
100.541 of September 9 requesting the recall of 
Messrs. Green and Fisher and Misses Garr and 
Maggard, members of the Legation staff, and al- 
leging in — of the Ministry’s request 
that two of the persons in question had been “sur- 

rised in the act of taking photographs in forbid- 
ae zone” which was further defined as having 
been “divers points in city and port of Giurgiu”. 

The United States Government has complied 
with the desire of the Rumanian Government that 
these persons be withdrawn from Rumania. In so 
doing, however, the United States Government in- 
forms the Rumanian Government that the latter’s 
representations with regard to the actions of the 
members of the American Legation staff do not 
conform to the facts. 

No member of the group took any photographs 
whatever in the city or port of Giurgiu, or indeed 
in any locality in the vicinity of Giurgiu. 

The facts regarding the detention of the mem- 
bers of the American Legation by the Rumanian 
authorities were as follows: 


The Legation members in question proceeded on 
September 6 in a properly documented Legation 
automobile from Bucharest to Giurgiu. They 
were stopped by the police in Giurgiu and were 
detained incommunicado for some 17 hours. Dur- 
ing that time they were repeatedly refused permis- 
sion to telephone the American Legation in Bu- 
charest. For 16 hours no member of the group was 
allowed food or water. They were subjected to 
other considerable discomforts, to intermittent in- 
terrogation and to deceptive artifices apparently 
designed to extract supposedly incriminating 
“evidence”. They were not released until shortly 
before noon on the following day. Meanwhile, 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, which had been 
notified in the early evening of September 6 by 
the Giurgiu authorities of the detention of the 
American Legation personnel and which, as a re- 
sult of the customary notification, could not but 
have been fully aware of their status, did not order 
their immediate release but wrote a note to the 
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Legation which was not delivered until the morn- 
ing. September 7, reporting the detention and 
asking for “details” regarding the persons con- 
cerned. 

In the circumstances, the United States Govern- 
ment categorically rejects as contrary to fact the 
representations of the Rumanian Government 
against the personnel of the American Legation 
and reiterates the energetic protest made orally 
by the American Minister and affirmed in the Lega- 
tion’s note No. 361 of September 8 against the in- 
excusable action of the Rumanian authorities in 
ae members of the American Legation in 
denial of the diplomatic courtesy such officials 
are customarily entitled to expect. 


Summary of American Minister’s Visit to 
Rumanian Foreign Office 


On the morning of September 7, 1948, the Amer- 
ican Legation at Bucharest, Rumania, received 
from the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs a 
note dated September 6,* advising the Legation 
that four persons, Miss Peggy Maggard, Mr. Paul 
Green, Miss Ruth Virginia Garr, and Mr. Wayne 
Fisher had been detained at Giurgiu for taking 
— in the city and port there; that the former 

ad their passports; that the two latter had no 
identification. The Foreign Ministry’s note, stat- 
ing that these agro had said that they were 
employees of the American Legation, requested 
confirmation and details regarding them. 

Upon receipt of this note the American Minister 
to Rumania, Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, called upon 
the Chief of Protocol of the Rumanian Foreign 
Office, Constantin Zaharia, and told him that these 
persons were members of the Legation; that, from 
its own records, the Foreign Office was in position 
to establish their identity; that they should be re- 
leased instantly; that, without a moment’s delay, 
he should arrange this with the authorities at 
Giurgiu ; that it was inadmissible that they should 
detain any diplomatic personnel; that if the au- 
thorities at Giurgiu did not understand the grav- 
ity of holding members of the American Legation, 
the Foreign Office should have understood it and 
arranged for their release without having to in- 
quire of the Legation; that if there had been any 
impropriety on their part, the persons in question 
should be released first and the matter would be 

* Released to the press on Sept. 16, 1948. 


? Printed from telegraphic text. 
* Not printed. 
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discussed afterward; and that, meanwhile, the 
American Minister would answer for them. 

The Minister added that he would wait in the 
office of the Chief of Protocol until the latter had 
made such arrangements. Mr. Zaharia said that 
he could not phone; that he did not have sufficient 
personal authority; that the matter required the 
attention of the Acting Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Eduard Mezincescu. The American Minis- 
ter replied that if Mr. Zaharia did not have the 
authority, he would see Mr. Mezincescu immedi- 
ately. Mr. Zaharia said that the latter would not 
be in for a half hour. Mr. Schoenfeld said he 
would wait. Mr. Zaharia remarked that he did 
not wish to bother the American Minister. Mr. 
Schoenfeld assured him that he was already both- 
ered. Mr. Zaharia then promised a reply within 
the next half hour. 

The American Minister told Mr. Zaharia that 
the United States Government would regard the 
detention of any United States diplomatic officer 
as a grave matter. He pointed out how seriously 
the Rumanian Government would undoubtedly re- 
gard the detention of one of its diplomatic officers 
in the United States by local police. Reiterating 
that he expected immediate action in effecting the 
release of these members of his staff, the Minister 
asked to be informed when they had been released 
and when they were leaving Giurgiu and requested 
details of the entire situation. 

The officials who had been detained by the Giur- 
giu police authorities were permitted to inform 
the pee by telephone at 11:15 that morning 
and released at 11:30 A.M. 


U. S. Note to Rumania ‘ 


In response to the Rumanian Foreign Office note 
described above the American Legation sent a note 
of September 8, 1948, the text of which was as 
follows 


The American Minister presents his compli- 
ments to Her Excellency the Rumanian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and, referring to the Minis- 
try’s note No. CB 1000.417 of September 6, 1948 
advising of the detention of four members of the 
Legation staff by the police authorities at Giurgiu 
on that date and to the representations made to 
the Chief of Protocol regarding their release, has 
the honor to record an energetic protest against 
the action of the local authorities at Giurgiu in 
detaining members of the American Legation after 
they had established their identity. 

Mr. Schoenfeld desires to request, for transmis- 
sion to his government, a full report of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the action of the authori- 
ties in question and an indication as to any meas- 
ures taken with respect to the authorities respon- 
sible for that action. 


‘Printed from telegraphic text. 
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Rumanian Note to U. S. ‘ 


On September 10, the American Minister called 
upon the Acting Rumanian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at the latter’s request, and was told that the 
Rumanian Government took a serious view of the 
actions of the Legation members in, as he alleged, 
taking photographs of restricted areas in Giurgiu, 
This, he said, was in violation of Rumanian law 
and an abuse of diplomatic privileges. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Mezincescu handed the American Min- 
ister a note to this effect dated September 9, 1948, 
which read as follows 


With reference to note No. 361 of September 8, 
1948 of the Legation of the U. S. A. in Bucharest, 
the Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs has 
the honor to acquaint the American Legation with 
the following: 


On September 6, 1948, authorities of the city of 
Giurgiu apprehended passenger automobile No, 
439/1948 in which were four people—two women 
and two men driving around at reduced speed in 
the outskirts of the city and port. According to 
depositions of numerous witnesses and direct re- 
ports of the police agencies, the two women who 
were in the car had photographed divers points 
of the city and port despite the fact that there 
were large signs in these areas plainly marked 
“photographing prohibited”. 

The car was halted by police authorities who 
proceeded to identify the occupants. The latter 
stated they were employees of the United States 
Legation, Bucharest, i.e., Peggy Maggard, clerk, 
holder of U. S. passport No. 2913; Paul Green, 
Attaché, holder of U. S. passport No. 606; Ruth 
Virginia Garr, clerk, and Wayne W. Fisher, Third 
Secretary of Legation—Vice Consul. 


The two latter presented no identification what- 
ever. Since the above-named persons were sur- 
rised in the act of taking photographs in a for- 
idden zone—an act punishable by Articles 190 
and 194 of the Rumanian Penal Code, as well as 
Law 128 of March 4, 1946, they were detained for 
the purpose of checking their identity. Confir- 
mation as to the status and function of the persons 
named above was requested of the American legs 
tion the evening of September 6, 1948 by note M. 
AMCW E. CB No. 100.417 addressed to the Le- 
gation. 

Mr. Schoenfeld, American Minister at Bucha- 
rest, confirmed the status of the persons guilty of 
the above-mentioned offenses as members of the 
Legation in the course of an appointment granted 
him by the Chief of Protocol of the Rumanian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Subsequent to this 
confirmation, the persons were released. 

In view of the above, the Rumanian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs rejects as lacking any basis 
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whatever the protest made by the Legation in 
note 361 of September 8, 1948. 

In bringing the above to the attention of the 
American Legation, the Rumanian Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs desires at the same time to point 
out that this is not the first time employees of 
the United States Government, having an official 
mission and enjoying diplomatic protection ac- 
corded by the Rumanian Government in accord- 
ance with international usage, have undertaken 
actions or committed deeds which affect the se- 
curity of the Rumanian state. 

Considering the fact that these employees of 
the American Legation in Bucharest over-stepped 
the limits of their mission in a manner constitut- 
ing abuse and used the status of diplomatic im- 
munity which they enjoy to carry out an act of 
espionage by obtaining photographic documents 
affecting the national territorial defense of the 
Rumanian Popular Republic, the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment energetically protests against these abuses 
by certain members of the American Legation 
and states it no longer desires the presence in the 
vary 4 of the persons named below: Peggy Mag- 
ard, Paul Green, Ruth Virginia Garr, Wayne 

. Fisher. 

The Rumanian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
therefore requests the Legation to inform the 
Department of State that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment desires their recall be effected in the shortest 
possible time. 

The Rumanian Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs assures the American Legation of its high 
consideration. 


Further Request of American Minister to 
Acting Rumanian Foreign Minister 


The Acting Rumanian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs stated to the American Minister that he had 
received a report from the Giurgiu authorities, 
supported by eye-witness testimony, that the group 
had been seen taking photographs in an area 
clearly marked “no photographing.” 

The American Minister told Mr. Mezincescu 
that the four members of the Legation had given 
the Legation a detailed report (see below) in 
which they stated positively that they had taken 
no pictures whatsoever in the town or port of 
Giurgiu. The American Minister asked why, if 
they had actually been seen taking photos in a 
restricted area, they had not been stopped by the 
authorities and asked for their films. Mr. Mez- 
incescu said that the Rumanian authorities em- 
ployed civilians to keep watch and that these 
civilians had definitely observed the Legation 
members taking pictures. The American Min- 
ister pointed out that there were thus two versions 
of the facts but that the employees in question 
had never misinformed him. The Acting Foreign 
Minister suggested that if the United States 
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wished to submit these persons to the jurisdiction 
of the Rumanian courts, the questions of fact could 
be determined by the appropriate authorities in 
accordance with Rumanian laws. 

The American Minister called attention (1) to 
the lengthy detention of the Legation members 
by the eel authorities after they had established 
their identity and (2) to their report that they 
had not been permitted to communicate with the 
Legation. The group said that from about 7:30 
in the evening of September 6 ey had repeatedly 
sought permission to telephone the Legation but 
had not been allowed to do so until late the follow- 
ing morning. 

The Acting Rumanian Foreign Minister said 
that Mr. Zaharia, the Chief of Protocol, had made 
a number of unsuccessful attempts on the evening 
of September 6 to reach members of the American 
Legation by phone, including the Minister and 
the Counselor, Henry P. Leverich, to confirm the 
identity of the persons detained. The American 
Minister pointed out that it appeared very strange 
that Mr. Zaharia had not been able to reach any 
one connected with the Legation since there was 
an officer on duty there throughout the night and 
that the Minister had been either at his office or 
at his residence all that evening. 

As for the question of identification, the Amer- 
ican Minister told the Acting Foreign Minister, 
as he had told the Chief of Protocol, that the 
group had identified itself. It was further re- 
marked that the Foreign Office note of September 
6 indicated that the authorities had mistaken the 
name of Miss Maggard although she had presented 
her passport. Mr. Zaharia had likewise given 
the excuse that the Foreign Office did not know 
Mr. Fisher since he was not on the diplomatic 
list of June 17. The American Minister pointed 
out that Fisher having arrived only recently his 
name, of course, would not appear on the June 
17 list, but that the Forei ce had been noti- 
fied of his arrival and had also been given details 
regarding him in a Legation note of August 2. 
Consequently, the American Minister emphasized 
that the group was not responsible for any mis- 
understanding in this regard. 

The American Minister told the Acting Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister that he would transmit 
the Foreign Office note of September 9 to his 
Government and revert to the matter again upon 
receipt of its views. 

On September 15, 1948, upon instructions from 
the Department, the American Minister delivered 
to the Chief of Protocol of the Rumanian Foreign 
Office the note contained herein. 

Although three of the Legation members who 
were detained by the police at Giurgiu had in their 
possession cameras and in the countryside en route 
had taken a total of seven pictures consisting only 
of photos of an ox-cart and peasant, a herd of 
water buffalo, and a native well, these photographs 
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were taken more than 30 miles from Giurgiu. The 
cameras had then been placed in the group’s bag- 
gage and were not removed again during the rest 
of the trip. Development of the exp film has 
shown no pictures taken at or near Giurgiu. 


Account of Detention of American Diplomatic 
Personnel by Rumanian Security Police 


There follows an account of the detention by the 
Security Police at Giurgiu, Rumania, on Septem- 
ber 6-7, 1948, of two ans and two clerks of the 
American Legation at Bucharest, along the lines 
of a statement signed by them 


A group composed of Wayne W. Fisher, Third 
Secretary and Vise Ooneal: Paul H. Green, At- 
taché; Miss Ruth V. Garr, Clerk, and Miss Peggy 
M. Maggard, Clerk—all official American mem- 
bers of the Legation staff—left Bucharest at 3 
p.m. September 6, 1948, in an automobile bearing 
diplomatic tags, to visit Alexandria, the Danube 
port of Giurgiu, arriving at the latter place at 6 

.m. After stopping in the port area for about 

ive minutes, they drove to the city square which 
is on a direct route back to Bucharest. 

Although the port area was guarded they en- 
countered no difficulty in entering or leaving it. 
However, as they entered the city square, their 
car was hailed by a policeman ostensibly for pur- 
poses of traffic control. Mr. Green, who was driv- 
ing, inquired as to which street led from the square 
to the main Giurgiu-Bucharest highway. There- 
upon, a man in civilian clothes who was standing 
near the policeman jumped —_ the running 
board alongside Mr. Green, indicating that the 
road to Bucharest branched off from the street by 
which the car had entered the square and that he 
would assist in directing them to that point. 

After they had driven around the square, the 

oup became suspicious and questioned the man’s 
sae te e of the route; but he insisted that the 
car should turn back into the street leading to- 
ward the port area. When Mr. Green motioned 
to the man to get off the running board, the latter 
seized the car’s steering wheel and pulled the ma- 
chine to a stop. 

Concluding by now that the man must be a 
police agent, Mr. Green showed his diplomatic 
passport and demanded that they be permitted to 
proceed without further hindrance. Thereupon, 
the man produced credentials which identified him 
as an agent of the Siguranta (Security Police) 
and insisted that the car, with all of its occupants, 
accompany him to the Security Police headquar- 
ters. The agent informed Mr. Green that he had 
orders to stop the car and made it clear that he 
was determined to do so regardless of the car’s 
diplomatic identification. He insisted that the 
vehicle be driven to the Security Police headquar- 
ters which was on a narrow dark side street about 
100 yards off of the main thoroughfare. 
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Mr. Green drove to a junction of these two 
streets where he parked the car near the curb under 
a street light, refusing to enter the side street. The 
ro, renewed his demand that the automobile by 
taken to the headquarters, stating that it was neces. 
sary to search it. Mr. Green again refused, point 
ing out the diplomatic immunity to which the car 
was entitled. 

Meanwhile, five other agents had appeared and 
stationed themselves on both sides of the automo. 
bile. Thinking that the agents might be unaware 
of the provisions of diplomatic immunity, Green 
accompanied one of the agents to the Security 
Police headquarters. 

When he had left, the other agents began to 
claim that the Americans had been seen photo. 
graphing the port area and demanded that a cam- 
era be surrendered to them. 

All five agents were speaking simultaneously, 
As their demands became more insistent, the agent 
who had originally stopped the car made two ef- 
forts to open its front door in an apparent attempt 
to enter the vehicle. Twice the door was pulled 
shut by the occupants with a warning to the agent 
concerning the diplomatic character of the car. 

When after 45 minutes Mr. Green did not re 
turn, Miss Maggard, who had her official passport 
with her, went to the police headquarters, in the 
company of one of the remaining agents, to make 
inquiries. 

n the meantime, Mr. Green had been taken 
to the office of the Chief of the Siguranta. This 
Security Police Chief, a certain Nedelcu (Valescu) 
appeared after 20 minutes and, upon reading re- 
ports submitted to him by several agents, requested 
Mr. Green’s passport and information regarding 
the other three passengers of the car. 

Having called the attention of the Security 
Police Chief to his diplomatic status and the irreg- 
ularity of such proceedings, Mr. Green supplied 
the names of the other three Americans together 
with their positions at the Legation. Mr. Green 
asked the reason for the detention of the group 
and was informed that charges had been made that 
they were photographing in the port area. The 
Security Police Chief demanded that a camera 
be surrendered. Specific accusations of ys 
photographs were made against Miss Magga 

who had by this time been brought into the 

hief’s office) although she had no camera. Mr. 
Green informed Nedelcu that no member of the 
group had taken any photographs either in the 
city or port area of Giurgiu. 

Once more, Mr. Green called Nedelcu’s attention 
to his status as a diplomatic officer and that, in the 
circumstances, his detention was highly improper. 
He demanded that, if the group were not under 
arrest, it be released immediately. The Security 
Police Chief informed Mr. Green that the group 
was not under arrest and would be detained only 
so long as it would take to confirm by telephone, 
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through the Rumanian Foreign Office, the indi- 
vidual status of the persons in the group—a matter 
of “five or ten minutes”. 

At 7:45 p.m., when it became evident that the 
group’s release was not imminent, Mr. Green 
sought permission of the Security Police Chief 
to telephone the American Legation. This was 
denied. At 8:30 p.m. Mr. Green again requested 
either the release of the group or the right to tele- 

hone the American Minister. Nedelcu again re- 

used but stated that the group would be released 

immediately if the camera which had allegedly 
been used in photographing the port area were 
surrendered. Once more, Mr Green refuted the 
charge that any member of the group had taken 
pictures in that area, at which the Security Police 
Chief became indignant and asserted that none 
of the group would be released until a camera 
was surrendered. 

At 9 p.m. Miss Maggard asked for some food but 
was informed by Nedeleu that he himself had not 
eaten since lunch and that he thought she could 
wait until her release before eating. No member 
of the group was allowed anything to eat or drink 
for 16 hours. Not until 10:30 the following morn- 
ing did they receive some bread and fruit pur- 
chased-by an agent at the insistence of the Ameri- 
cans with money which they supplied. 

From 9 p.m. until 2 a.m. the Chief of the Se- 
curity Police intermittently interrogated Miss 
Maggard and Mr. Green, continuing to insist that 
a camera be handed over. Repeatedly, Mr. Green 
requested either their release or permission to tele- 
phone the American Legation. 

Shortly after midnight, for a period of 20 min- 
utes, Mr. Green was allowed to leave the Security 
Police headquarters, in the company of an agent, 
to visit the car. He discussed the developments 
with Mr. Fisher who agreed to remain in the car 
with Miss Garr until the entire group was released 
and not to take any action by way of moving or 
leaving it except after personal communication 
with Mr. Green. 

The Chief of the Security Police quit his office 
at about 2:30 a.m., leaving Miss Maggard there 
to sleep on a bench. Mr. Green was compelled 
to sleep on the floor in another room. A request 
by them for blankets was met with the response 
that the office possessed none. 

Mr. Fisher and Miss Garr remained in the car 
throughout the night, surrounded continuously 
by from two to seven agents. Four times during 
the night unsuccessful attempts were made to in- 
duce the occupants to leave the car or move it to 
the Security Police headquarters. Early in the 
evening a false message purportedly from Mr. 
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Green had been transmitted by three ts in- 
cluding the Security Police Chief, Nedelcu, to the 
effect that a camera was to be given to agents. 
Somewhat later, four more agents a and 
stated that orders had been issued to have the car 
moved to the Siguranta headquarters, claiming 
falsely that Mr. Green had agreed to this. When 
Mr. Fisher refused to comply, the agents left. 

At 1:00 a.m., September 7, two agents came 
again to the car and falsely stated that the Ameri- 
can Minister had asked to talk to Mr. Fisher and 
Miss Garr on the telephone and that the car would 
remain under guard in their absence. Mr. Fisher 
declined to leave the car and reminded the agents 
again of the diplomatic immunity of the car and 
members of the group. At 2 a.m. the Security 
Police Chief, accompanied by three other agents, 
came to the car and vehemently demanded, on 
order of the Minister of the Interior, that Mr. 
Fisher move it to their headquarters. 

On September 7 at 7 a.m. the questioning of all 
four Americans was resumed along the same lines 
as previously. Mr. Green immediately renewed 
his demand that they be released and his request 
for permission to telephone the American Min- 
ister. The Chief of the Security Police replied 
that orders had been given from “higher up” that 
no telephone contact with the American Legation 
was to be allowed. 

Mr. Green was asked by the Security Police 
Chief to arrange for moving the car to the police 
headquarters, which Mr. Green refused to do. At 
9 a.m. another attempt was made to accomplish 
this on the pretext that the car was obstructing 
traffic, but Mr. Fisher refused to comply. 

At 11 a.m., September 7, Mr. Green was told 
that, since his passport was in order, he would be 
permitted to proceed to Bucharest by train, the 
other three members of the Legation staff were 
to be detained. Mr. Fisher was informed that the 
Foreign Office had telephoned the American Lega- 
tion which said it had no record of him. Mr. 
Green stated that he would remain with the others. 

Finally, at 11:15 a.m., Mr. Green was given 
permission to telephone the American Legation 
where he was informed by the Legation’s admin- 
istrative officer, Denzil L. Page, that the American 
Minister was already informed of the incident and 
had taken steps to have the group released im- 
mediately. This was the first break in the group’s 
state of being held incommunicado since it had 
been apprehended 17 hours previously. 

At 11:30 a.m. the Chief of the Security Police 
informed the group that it was free to proceed to 
Bucharest, which it did, arriving there at 1: 30 p.m. 









[Released to the press September 14] 


I have the honor to state that I have been in- 
structed by my Government to convey to the 
Rumanian Government the following comments 
upon the recent Rumanian Legislation for the na- 
tionalization of industrial, banking, insurance, 
mining, transportation and other enterprises: 

The United States Government considers the 
provision in Article 1 of the above-mentioned law 
exempting enterprises formed on the basis of a 
special convention between the Rumanian Govern- 
ment and a foreign Government and the provisions 
of Chapter I, Article V to be a serious discrimina- 
tion against the rights of United States nationals 
in Rumania, which is expressly prohibited by 
Article 31 (c) of the Treaty of Peace between the 
Allied and Associated Powers and Rumania, 
signed at Paris on February 10, 1947. By the 
application of the terms of the Rumanian law to 
various enterprises owned by United States na- 
tionals and by the exemption of Soviet-owned 
enterprises and Soviet interests in certain other 
enterprises the Rumanian Government has clearly 
violated its obligations to afford most favored 
nation treatment in all matters pertaining to com- 
merce, industry and other forms of business ac- 
tivity under Article 31 (c) of the Treaty of Peace. 
The United States Government considers that the 
rights of its nationals with respect to properties 
reacquired in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty are equal to and must be accorded the same 
recognition as the rights of any United Nation 


Rumanian Nationalization Legislation Considered Violation of Peace Treaty 


U.S. NOTE TO RUMANIA DELIVERED ON SEPTEMBER 7 


with respect to the ownership of property in 
Rumania. 

The United States Government has noted that 
Chapter 4 of the Rumanian law with respect to 
the procedure for the determination of the com- 
pensation to owners of affected ontonpetin 
contains no paneer for hearing or appeal. 

With further reference to Chapter 4, the United 
States Government feels that compensation in the 
form of bonds of the fund of nationalized indus- 
try, redeemable, apparently, from the prospective 
profits of the individual nationalized enterprises 
can not be considered to provide prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation. 

‘While the United States Government has con- 
sistently recognized the right of a sovereign power 
to expropriate property subject to its jurisdiction 
and belonging to American nationals, the United 
States has likewise refused to recognize the valid- 
ity of such expropriations in cases where they 
are discriminatory by nature and effect and where 
provisions for equitable valuation and prompt, 
adequate and effective compensation are not pro- 
vided by the expropriating Government. 

In view of the nature of the Rumanian legisla- 
tion and its application to American properties 
the United States Government must therefore re- 
serve all rights on behalf of its nationals with 
respect to the seizures of their properties by the 
Rumanian Government and intends to hold the 
Rumanian Government responsible for the return 
of the properties or prompt payment of adequate 
and effective compensation therefor. 


Freedom of Movement Allowed Mrs. Kasenkina and Mr. Samarin 


U.S. NOTE TO THE SOVIET EMBASSY DELIVERED ON SEPTEMBER 9' 


[Released to the press September 13] 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to his note no. 156 of August 24, 
1948* regarding the case of Mrs. Kasenkina and 
Mr. Samarin and to acknowledge the receipt of 

hotostatic copies of the.two letters* by Mrs. 
Keshia which were requested in the Depart- 
ment’s note dated August 19, 1948.’ 


* Not printed. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 29, 1948, p. 251. 
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The Department of State notes that the Soviet 
Government reaffirms the position taken in its 
earlier communications on this subject and rejects 
the position of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the abuse of his prerogatives by the Consul 

eneral of the USSR in New York. The Depart- 
ment of State has nothing to add to its note on this 
subject dated August 19, and must categorically 
reject as without any basis in fact the wholly un- 
substantiated accusations made against the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the welfare 
organization known as the Tolstoy Foundation. 
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The Department of State also notes that the 
Soviet Government again “insists that opportun- 
ity for free and unobstructed access to Kasenkina 
and Samarin be granted to the representatives of 
the Soviet Union in the U.S.A.” The Department 
in its note of August 19, 1948 stated that they were 
completely free to see any Soviet official if they de- 
sired, but that this Government could not compel 
either of them to do so. The Soviet Government 
must therefore have realized that compliance with 
this request would be incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of law on which the United States Govern- 
ment was founded and to which it adheres. The 

ersons of individuals in the United States are not 
iable to restraint or compulsion except in accord- 
ance with duly enacted statutes and subject to con- 
stitutional safeguards. It is a matter exclusively 
for the determination of Mrs. Kasenkina and Mr. 
Samarin whether they will see the representatives 
of the Soviet Government. 

Mrs. Kasenkina has stated to Soviet Vice Consul 
Chepurnyk in the presence of witnesses that she 
does not wish to see him or any other Soviet repre- 
sentative. Mrs. Kasenkina has been under no re- 
strictions of any kind other than those normally 
required by medical practice for patients suffering 
from injuries such as she sustained. It is under- 
stood that she is rapidly regaining her health. 
Upon her recovery and departure from the hos- 


pital, Mrs. Kasenkina will continue to be free to 
see whomsoever she wishes, and of course she will 
enjoy complete freedom of movement. Mr. Sama- 
rin has stated under oath to a subcommittee of the 
Congress, before which he appeared at his own re- 
quest, that he determined voluntarily and on his 
own initiative to renounce his Soviet citizenship 
and to remain in the United States. He of course 
enjoys complete freedom of movement and can 
see whomsoever he wishes. In these circumstances, 
the United States Government must consider the 
matter closed. 

The Department of State has taken note of the 
intention of the Soviet Government to close its 
Consulates General at New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and its decision, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, to consider the United States 
Consulate General at Vladivostok subject to imme- 
diate closing, and to withdraw the permission for 
the opening of a United States Consulate General 
at Leningrad. Accordingly, on August 27 the 
Department of State cl the United States Con- 
sulate General in Vladivostok and is completing 
the necessary arrangements for vacating the prem- 
ises as promptly as possible. The Department will 
appreciate being advised of the official dates of the 
final closing of the Soviet Consulates General in 
the United States. 

DerarTMENT oF STATE 

Washington, September 9, 1948 


Science Falls Victim to Communism’s Strait Jacket 


BY GEORGE V. ALLEN! 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF Science: The so-called “cold 
war” between the democratic and antidemocratic 
forces of the world is ee increasingly alarm- 
ing proportions as we assemble for our discussion 
tonight. Every right-minded citizen of the globe 
is distressed at this unhappy state of affairs, but 
I know of no group wt is so genuinely and 
deeply moved by it as the men of science. 

n Monday night, Dr. Harlow Shapley implied 
that some portion of the blame for the parlous 
state of world affairs might be due to the bungling 
of politicians and diplomats. He has only to sa 
the word “diplomat”, with a slight curl of his 
lip, to obtain a prompt and sympathetic reaction 
from his audience. 

For better or worse, I am a member of that 
excoriated tribe. I do not pretend that our tribe 
has done very well at its job. The state of the 
world today is sufficiently bad to rob any diplomat 
of a claim to even mediocre success. 

Nor do I resent Dr. Shapley’s implications. 
His plain speaking, however, has inspired me to 
direct a few thoughts to scientists in return. 

I glory in the fact that scientists recognize 
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neither national nor racial boundaries in their field 
of activity. Throughout the globe they have co- 
ser in pushing back the barriers to know]l- 
edge and have built on each other’s discoveries. 
The training and instinct of the scientist is to 
disregard the political views of his — 
abroad and to concern himself only with his fel- 
low’s achievements and knowledge. 

One principle which science has established 
through generations of experimentation and dis- 
covery is that confirmed revelations of the test 
tube, the microscope, or the prism must be accepted 
as true, regardless of their impact on the none 
beliefs of politics, religion, or folklore. e 
pages of history are full of the martyrs of science 
who have suffered persecution because of their 
steadfast adherence to evidence as_ revealed 
through their experiments. Those who would 
deny the freedom of science to follow where evi- 
dence leads are the mortal enemies of your 
profession. 


1 Address made before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Washington on Sept. 15, 1948, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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You who are the scientists of today are the heirs 
of that respect for scientific truth which your pred- 
ecessors established through suffering and often 
through torture. It is incumbent upon you, as 
a group, to defend that heritage and to combat 
with your united condemnation any limitation 
on that freedom whenever and wherever it occurs. 
When an effort was made a quarter century ago 
to prevent students in the hills of Tennessee from 
learning about evolution, you rose as one voice 
to condemn this limitation. Today the long- 
suffering scientists of Moscow are forbidden to 
reach their own conclusions on the teachings of 
Mendel or Lamarck. It would seem to me that all 
scientists should come to their aid with a rousing 
condemnation of those authorities in the Kremlin 
who have placed your Russian colleagues in a 
strait jacket. 

Another ene which you and your prede- 
cessors have established, and which is a companion 
to the first, is that scientific knowledge, once dis- 
covered, should be disseminated as widely and 
freely as possible throughout the world. 

As a layman, I can appreciate your anguish 
that scientists of the United States are at the 
present moment the holders of some of the most 
important, yet the most securely guarded, secrets 
in the annals of scientific history—secrets relating 
to atomic energy. I know how deeply it disturbs 
many of you that so little progress has been 
achieved toward making these secrets available as 
the common knowledge of mankind. 

I shall not quibble on this point. In my field 
of operations in the Department of State, dealing 
with questions of educational exchange with 
— countries and with Unesco, I come fre- 
quently in contact with this disturbed state of 
mind among many of our scientists, and I am all 
too aware of the propaganda capital which is made 
me the United States Government, not only 

road but also in the United States itself, because 
of the American monopoly of the atomic-energy 
process. 

I must say with equal clearness, however, that 
I do not believe the United States has cause for 
either apology or shame with regard to its policy 
concerning the atomic discoveries. Far from it. 
The American Government holds in its grasp the 
most important advantage which any people in 
history has ever held, an advantage which could 
make us the military master of the world if we 
chose to use it for that purpose. We have freely 
offered to give up this advantage, to throw open 
our laboratories and installations to the most 
minute inspection of everyone, and to devote all 
our tremendous equipment and facilities to the 
benefit of mankind. The offer has been criticized 
in our own country as much too generous, and 
some are relieved that it was not accepted. 

It is true that attached to our offer was a string— 
or perhaps thread would be the better term. We 
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asked for reciprocity of inspection. In this work- 
aday world we inhabit, which is not altogether 
the pure world of science, we wanted some assur- 
ance that our homes and our families would not 
be blasted off the earth by any unfriendly regime 
which might take a notion to do so. I am by no 
means certain that any nation on earth would have 
made as generous an offer on the atomic bomb as 
we did. I believe that one of the reasons we went 
as far as we did is our attachment to that v 

principle of scientific freedom to which you 

adhere so firmly. " 

I glory in your criticism of any violation of 10 
academic freedom which occurs in the United 7°” 
States. I merely ask that you condemn with equal 
boldness its violation or refusal of acceptance any- 3 
where. Some of your number are inclined to re- 
verse the Scripture and to see a mote in your own 
eye while overlooking the beam in the eye of the 
other fellow. 
So I return to Dr. Shapley the challenge. Let § 

scientists and diplomats compete to build a better °° 
world. But better still, let us combine our re- 











sources to bring about the true and lasting brother- 

hood of mankind. 1 
mis 
the 

Communist Strategy in Southeast Asia Ser 


[Released to the press September 16) son 


In response to questions on ne 16aDepart- }P! 
ment of State spokesman sai 


The Department has watched closely the rape 
increase of Communist activity which has taken 

lace in southeast Asia since early this year and 
ae naturally taken this development into consid- 
its course of action. The 












eration in determining 
results of these activities in Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
china, and Indonesia have been reported by the 
press as they occurred from time to time and need 
not be reviewed. However, little attention has 
been directed toward one major strategem em- 


















ployed by the Communists in dependent areas of §P¢! 
southeast Asia. To win support and allies in their fs’ 
drive for power, Communist leaders have consist- f beg 
ently pretended to champion the cause of local § 4 
nationalists and have attempted to identify Com- der 
munism with nationalism in the minds of the of 
ple of the area. This scheme worked well, at least § sor 
until the Cominform’s denunciation of the Yugo- § of 
slav Communist leaders as being, among other mi: 
things, guilty of nationalism, There is some evi- far 
dence that sincere nationalist leaders in southeast § { 
Asia, originally deceived by this device, have now § Pe 
awakened to the fact that, in Communist-con- § qu: 
trolled states outside the Soviet Union, the na- fan 
tionalism to which they aspire is regarded as @ Bac 
high crime and grounds for ruthless interference § Co 
in the internal affairs of such states by interna- fits 
tional Communist organizations. ( 
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jisplaced-Persons Resettlement Program 


[Released to the press August 31] 





The article in the New York 7imes of August 
40, 1948, by Michael L. Hoffman contained state- 
nents which obviously are based upon misappre- 
hensions of law and of fact. Criticism leveled at 
American consular officers for the delay in begin- 
ning the displaced-persons program is entirely 
mwarranted and unjust. In fact, the Executive 
branch of the Government is doing everything that 
ran be done to get the program going as soon as 
possible. The following steps must be taken, how- 
wer, before aliens may come into the United States 
inder the Displaced Persons Act. 


1. Appointment of a Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. The President sent the nominations of 
the persons to be appointed members of the Com- 
mission to the last session of Congress but the 
Senate did not act on the nominations. The per- 
sons nominated have now been given recess 
appointments. 

2. Organization of the Commission. The or- 
ganization of the Commission has been delayed be- 
cause one of the members was in Europe when 
he was appointed and has only recently arrived in 
the United States. 

3. Issuance of Regulations. The act provides in 
part: “It shall be the duty of the Commission to 
formulate and issue regulations, necessary under 





the provisions of this Act, and in compliance there- 
with, for the admission into the United States of 
eligible displaced orphans and eligible displaced 
persons”. These regulations have not been issued 
as the Commission has just been organized and is 
beginning to function. 

4, Selection of Screening Agency. The Presi- 
dent is required by the act to designate an agency 
of the Government which will be responsible for 
screening displaced persons from the security point 
of view. He has not done this because the Corf- 
mission has just been organized and is formulating 
4 recommendation. 

5. Selection and Distributi The Displaced 
Persons Commission must select those aliens who 
qualify for displaced-person status under the act 
and who can be settled in the United States in 
accordance with the requirements of the act. The 
Commission obviously may not do this until after 
its regulations have been issued. 

6. Jsswance of Visas. The issuance of visas can 
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not take place until the displaced persons have 
been cleared through the procedure of the Dro. 
Following the arrangements by the Drc for settle- 
ment in the United States, the selection and the 
screening of a displaced person, the applicant is 
required by law to execute a formal visa applica- 
tion before, and be examined by, an American 
consular officer who, under section 2 (f) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, must withhold the issu- 
ance of a visa if he knows or has any reason to 
believe that the applicant is inadmissible under 
any excluding provision of the immigration laws. 
A displaced person is not exempted from the bur- 
den of establishing to the satisfaction of the con- 
sular officer that he is not inadmissible under the 
law. Although a security clearance by the C. I. C. 
[ Counter Intelligence Corps] is given considerable 
weight, it does not relieve the responsibility of the 
consular officer who may feel it necessary to inves- 
tigate further certain aspects of a given case. This 
is exceptional and does not, normally, duplicate 
the same investigation. 

7. Reason for Terminating President’s DP Pro- 

am. Mr. Hoffman states, in his article, that “Op- 
eration of the Truman directive was suspended 
when the new law came into force, and the United 
States consulates are interpreting the law strictly”. 
The act itself directed that the processing of dis- 
placed persons, under the President’s directive of 
December 22, 1945, be discontinued after June 30, 
1948, and provided for a severe penalty in the 
event of any violation thereof. 

8. Issuance of Visas in Camps. The question 
of having consular officers travel from camp to 
camp and issue visas on an itinerant basis, rather 
than at regional consular offices, presents certain 
legal and administrative difficulties which are be- 
ing given careful consideration. 

9. Resumption of Normal Visa Services in Ger- 
many and Austria. Since the suspension of the 
issuance of visas to displaced persons June 30, 
1948, pending the implementation of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, no immigration visa has been 
issued to any nonpriority, nonpreference applicant 
in Germany or Austria. Meanwhile, American 
consular officers in Germany and Austria are pre- 
paring to resume within the next few weeks the 
normal prewar visa services in Germany and Aus- 
tria as required by the Displaced Persons Act in- 
dependently of the displaced-persons program. 
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[Released to the press August 31] 


The Department of State announced on August 
31 that Ugo Carusi, chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Commission, would leave for Germany by 
air on September 6. His plans are to meet im- 
mediately with the military and consular officials 
and representatives of Ino and voluntary agencies 
who will participate in the displaced-persons re- 
settlement program contemplated by the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948. 

Procedures will be established to effect thorough, 
pee and efficient administration of the act in 
those areas to which it applies (western zones and 
sectors of Germany and Austria and in Italy). 
Processing officers will be distributed throughout 
the area in such numbers and at such places as will 
best produce this result. 


REGISTRATION OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE U. 


[Released to the press September 17] 


Pursuant to section 12 of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, all American consular offices in Ger- 
many and Austria will accept, effective September 
17, 1948, applications for registration as intending 
immigrants to the United States from persons 
residing in the American, British, and French 
zones of Germany and Austria and in the Ameri- 
can, British, and French sectors of Berlin and 
Vienna as provided in Title 22, Code of Federal 
Regulations, 1946 Supplement, 61.302.1 

The purpose of such registration is to establish 
priority of consideration of individual cases with- 
in the quotas established pursuant to the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. This has no relation to the 
displaced-persons program, although persons in 
Germany and Austria, intending to apply for visas 
as displaced persons within the deuiiieadion pro- 
vided in the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 are ad- 
vised to register now as intending immigrants in 


* Registration of Quota Visa Applicants (22 CFR, 1946 
Supp. 61.302) : 


(b) Oversubscribed quotas. The registration of an in- 
tending immigrant chargeable to an oversubscribed quota 
should be made only upon the basis of a registration form 
submitted by mail to the consular office. Such registra- 
tion forms may be filed at an office which has been author- 
ized to accept applications for immigration visas of aliens 
regardless of whether quota numbers are likely to be 
available for use in issuing visas to them. 


(g) Registration form to be endorsed with date of 
receipt. The registration form feceived at the consular 
office should be dated by rubber stamp with the date of 
receipt, which will become the registration date. 
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DP COMMISSION STAFF DEPARTS FOR GERMANY 











Present plans of the Commission call for th 
first movement of eligible displaced persons dup§ 1 
ing the first week of October with regularly ip.gme 
creasing shipments to follow during that anjjp@ 
succeeding months. Shipping arrangements tp) 
accord with this plan have already been made by if t 
the Iro. isle 

The Commission confidently anticipates the ful] a 
cooperation of all agencies, governmental and 
private, to the end that the intent of Congress af? 
expressed in the Displaced Persons Act will tf | 
carried out. equ 

Mr. Carusi will be accompanied by Commission #T° 
staff members and representatives of the Army? 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, qur 
State Department, who will assist in developing }fro 
the program. om 








S. FROM GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ZONES In 


order that they may have the benefit of the a 
established thereby in the event they should f 
to meet all of the qualifications requisite as a dis 
placed person under the law. 

Cases of persons registered will be processed, in 
the order in which their registration occurred, 3} ° 
soon as practicable. It is expected, however, that 
the processing of cases of displaced persons will 
commence earlier than those in nonpreferencs, 
nonpriority categories. Both programs will be 


administered in pert. 
nited States, who are interested 


Persons in the 
in sponsoring an eligible displaced porate should 
ersons Com} ' 


communicate with the Displaced 
mission, Fourth Floor, Premier Building, 78 
ny ree Street, NW., Washington 25, D.C 
All other visa cases of persons in Germany 
Austria will be handled by the American consular 
office nearest the applicant’s residence. Thes 
offices are located in the following cities: 


Hamburg 
Munich 


Berlin 

Bremen 
Frankfort Stuttgart 
Salzburg, Austria Vienna, Austria | 


Persons registered on the quota waiting lists a 
intending immigrants to the United States will be 
informed, individually, by the American Consul 
when it becomes ible to process their cases 
Since the cases will be considered strictly in the 
order of registration, correspondence with the 
Consul, other than in connection with the registre 
tion itself, should be avoided for the present. It 
should be appreciated that an avalanche of cor 
respondence would only add confusion to and re 
tard the normal resumption of visa work 
Germany and Austria. 
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zechoslovakia Settles Lend-Lease Account 


[Released to the press September 16] 


The United States Embassy at Praha informed 
he Department of State on September 16 that it 
as signed an agreement with the Government of 
zechoslovakia settling all lend-lease obligations 
f the Czechoslovak Government under the Czech- 
wane lend-lease agreement of July 
1942. 
Under the terms of the settlement, signed in 
Praha today, the Czechoslovak Government agrees 
9 pay to the United States within 10 days the 
pquivalent of $172,061.00 in crowns (8,648,072 


nission | rowns). The Czechoslovak Government received 
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in estimated $2,760,000.00 in lend-lease aid either 


: and! lirectly from the United States or by re-transfer 
lopingfirom the United Kingdom. This figure is based 


m the procurement cost of the items. 


The text of the ent has not yet been re- 


ceived from the Embassy. 


Yugoslavia Pays for Nationalized 
American Property 


[Released to the press September 13] 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 13 that it has deposited with the United 
States Treasury a check for $17,000,000 received 
from the Government of Yugoslavia in accordance 
with the agreement of July 19, 1948, between the 
Governments of the United. States and Yugoslavia 
providing for settlement of American property 
nationalized in Yugoslavia and other outstanding 


pecuniary claims between the two Governments.’ 


The $17,000,000 will be held pending action by 
the Congress or such agency as it may designate to 
distribute the money to eligible claimants. 


Incident Involving Seating of Ethiopian Minister at Meeting of Scientists 


EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ETHIOPIAN LEGATION AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


[Released to the press September 17] 


September 15, 1948 
The Imperial Ethiopian Legation present their 
a cong to the Department of State and have 
the honour to protest in the strongest manner 








igainst the affront and indignity caused to the 

person of His Excellency Ras Imru, the Minister 

of Ethiopia to the United States, on the evening 

4 — September, 1948, at Constitution 
all. 

The incident occurred when His Excellency, in- 
vited by the “American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science” to attend the ceremony of 
the opening session of its meeting, took his seat in 
the box, assigned to him along with the other di- 

lomatic Corps, and where an individual, un- 

own to the Minister approached and told His 
Excellency to leave his seat and find another place 
somewhere in the hall, and the Minister left the 
hall altogether, in protest against such an insult. 

The Ethiopian Government considers the of- 
fence to its accredited representative, as grave and 
prone to create serious implications, specially so 
because the offence occurred in a public place and 
: the presence of the President of the United 

tates. 

The Imperial Ethiopian Legation therefore, de- 
mands that the United States Government will 
take appropriate measures to repair the damage 
and to punish the offender in the manner that the 
dignity and inviolability of an Envoy represent- 
ing a sovereign Government requires. 

The Imperial Ethiopian Legation avail them- 
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selves of this opportunity to renew to the Depart- 
ment of State the assurance of their highest con- 
sideration. 


Ras H. S. Imev 


Minister 


The Department of State acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the note from the Imperial Ethiopian Le- 
gation, dated September 15, 1948, protesting the 
unfortunate incident involving the Honorable Ras 
Imru, Minister of Ethiopia, on September 13, 1948, 

It is a matter of the greatest regret to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the Minister 
of Ethiopia was subjected to the embarrassment 
indicated in the Legation’s note under reference. 

The Department of State has viewed the matter 
with serious concern, and has therefore investi- 
gated the circumstances regarding the case with a 
view toward taking any action which might ap- 
pear appropriate. 

The Department has noted that the meeting in 
which the incident occurred was held in a private 
auditorium and under the auspices of a private 
organization which has already tendered its full 
apologies to the Minister. 

The organizations and individuals concerned 
have informed the Department that the incident 
resulted from the fact that there were insufficient 
boxes for all chiefs of mission, and the American 


1 BuLLETIN of Aug. 1, 1948, p. 137. 
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Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
was in charge of the event, was forced to assign 
orchestra seats to some of the chiefs of mission. 
Through some mistake the Minister was seated in 
a box, although he held a ticket for a seat on the 
floor of the house. Later, anticipating the arrival 
of the person to whom this box had been assigned, 
an usher requested the Minister to take the seat 
assigned to him in the orchestra. The Minister, 
apparently not aware that other members of the 
diplomatic corps were seated in the orchestra, de- 
clined to do so and left the hall on the grounds 
that he should have been assigned to a box seat. 
The Department fully shares the Minister’s point 
of view in this regard, and if it had been consulted 
in the matter in advance, it would most certainly 
have recommended, in accordance with its estab- 
lished practice, that the Minister and all other 
chiefs of mission be assigned to boxes. 

As stated above the Department regrets the em- 
barrassment caused the Minister. 


September 16, 1948 


Evacuation of U.S. Nationals From Hyderabad 
[Released to the press September 9] 


Text of a communiqué issued to American jour- 
nalist on September 9 by the American Embassy 
at New Delhi, India 


In view of the latest developments re Hydera- 
bad, the U.K. High Commissioner in India acting 
for this purpose, also in agreement with and on 
behalf of the United States Chargé d’Affaires, 
the Canadian High Commissioner and the Aus- 
tralian High Commissioner, proposes to put in 
train forthwith arrangements which have been 
agreed upon for the concentration, in an evacua- 
tion from Hyderabad to Madras, of the nationals 
of the countries concerned. 

Mr. Fry, a member of the U.K. High Commis- 
sion in India, has been in Hyderabad for some 
weeks for the sole and express purpose of looking 
after the welfare and protection of aforesaid na- 
tionals and coordinating arrangements for their 
concentration and evacuation in event of the need 
arising. | 

Mr. Fry has now received instructions to ar- 
range for the concentration of these nationals at 
a prearranged rendezvous near Hyderabad City 
and evacuation by air will be carried out by com- 
mercial York Aircraft of BOAC from Hyderabad 
to Madras. 

Arrangements have been made in Madras for 
reception of these nationals. 

The Governments of India and Hyderabad 
have been informed of these decisions and of the 
detailed arrangements involved, and their help 


*13 Fed. Reg. 5249. 
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has been sought in connection with carrying out 
the evacuation plan. 

There are certain of these nationals living on” 
the borders of the state who may not be able to! 
reach the prearranged rendezvous. They have 
therefore been advised and are being advised to) A 
make their own way overland to adjoining areas 
of Indian Union sappiege! h 

Nationals living in places too far distant or” 
inaccessible from Hyderabad City and the borders _ 
of the state, either to join the air evacuation or try ~ 
to make their own way into adjoining provinces © 
of India, will in all probability decide to remain! 
where they are. 
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[Released to the press September 13] 


According to a report received on September af 
from the American Embassy at New Delhi, evacua- 
tion operations for removal of American citizens” 
from Hyderabad have been completed. American); 3 
citizens residing in Hyderabad were advised sev- | 
eral days ago by the American Embassy to leave | 
in view of possible disturbances within the area’ 
which might endanger lives and property. Facili- 
ties for their transportation, including air and) 
rail, were arranged with the cooperation of the” 
Government of India, the office of the British High | 
Commissioner in New Delhi, and the Hyderabad 
authorities. All Americans who chose to avail, 
themselves of the facilities provided have been 
evacuated. : 
aay 40 Americans, principally en-| 
gaged in missionary activities, resided in Hyde- 
rabad prior to evacuation. Information regards ¥ 
the number of American evacuees is incomplete; 
however, the following citizens have arrived in 
Madras from Hyderabad, according to reports 
from the American Consulate General at Madras: | + 


India mission at Bhongir 
Mr. B. K. Tarter, Amarillo, Tex. 
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Mrs. Wanda Tarter, Amarillo, Tex. 4 
Mr. and Mrs. George Steenstra, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Sarah Anderson, Yakima, Wash. . 


American Mennonite Brethren mission at Shamshabab 


J. N. C. Hiebert, Mountain Lake, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clement Ray, McKeesport, Pa. 
(businessman ) 


Correction in Protocol of Schedule XX of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The President on September 7 issued Proclama-{ ‘ 
tion 2809 supplementing Proclamation 2790 of 
June 11, 1948.1 This Proclamation has the effect 
of correcting a typographical error appearing 1 
the Protocol of Rectifications signed in Habana on 
the 24th of March relating to tariff item no. 11100 
the schedule of tariff concessions (schedule XX) 
granted by the United States. 
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| to) A Review of the Work of the Eightieth Congress 
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The Buttetrn is listing below major legislative 
actions touching upon the foreign relations of the 


' United States during the Eightieth Congress. 


This list supplements the one printed in the 
Bu.etin of September 28, 1947, page 651. Pub- 
lic Laws 889, 398, and 395 were passed during the 
First Session, the rest of the legislation in the list, 
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409 


415 


423 


431 
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| during the Second Session. 
> Law Title 

389 An Act To promote world peace and the general 
welfare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States by providing aid to certain 
foreign countries. 

893 An Act Making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes. 

395 Joint Resolution To aid in the stabilization of 
commodity prices, to aid in further stabilizing 
the economy of the United States, and for other 


purposes. 

An Act To amend the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946, as amended. 

An Act To promote the better understanding of 
the United States among the peoples of the 
world and to strengthen cooperative interna- 
tional relations. 

Joint Resolution Providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the South 
Pacific Commission and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor. 

An Act To amend the Act of June 28, 1935, en- 
titled “An Act to authorize participation by the 
United States in the Interparliamentary Union”. 

An Act To provide for the free importation of 
synthetic-rubber scrap. 

Joint Resolution To continue until March 1, 1949, 
the authority of the Maritime Commission to 
sell, charter, and operate vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

An Act To continue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion conferred on 
the President by the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947. 

Joint Resolution Providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the Carib- 
bean Commission and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor. 

An Act To extend the period of validity of the 
Act to facilitate the admission into the United 
States of the alien fiancées or fiancés of mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States. 


Law 


453 


469 


470 


472 


474 


475 


490 


496 


501 


519 


552 


Title 

Joint Resolution To authorize vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between United 
States ports on the Great Lakes during 1948. 

An Act To strengthen national security and the 
common defense by providing for the main- 
tenance of an adequate domestic rubber-produc- 
ing industry, and for other purposes. 

Joint Resolution Making appropriations for for- 
eign aid [Austria, France, and Italy], welfare 
of Indians, and refunding internal-revenue 
collections, 

An Act To promote world peace and the general 
welfare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States through economic, financial, 
and other measures necessary to the mainte- 
nance of conditions abroad in which free insti- 
tutions may survive and consistent with the 
maintenance of the strength and stability of the 
United States. 

An Act To extend the authority of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to establish and con- 
tinue offices in the territory of the Republic of 
the Philippines. 

An Act To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with 
reference to platinum foxes, and platinum fox 
furs, and for other purposes. 

An Act To amend paragraph 1629 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 so as to provide for the free impor- 
tation of exposed X-ray film. 

An Act To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct research on foot-and-mouth disease and 
other diseases of animals and to amend the 
Act of May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. 31), as amended, 
by adding another section. 

An Act To amend title 17 of the United States 
Code entitled “Copyrights”. 

An Act Making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

An Act To amend thé Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended. 

An Act To amend the immigration laws to deny 
admission to the United States of aliens who 
may be coming here for the purpose of engaging 
in activities which will endanger the public 
safety of the United States. 

An Act To amend the Acts authorizing the 
courses of instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Military Acad- 
emy to be given to a limited number of persons 
from the American Republics so as to permit such 
courses of instruction to be given to Canadians. 

An Act To amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 
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Law 
597 


612 


613 


614 


643 


647 


718 


725 


750 


752 


767 
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Title 

An Act Making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes. 

An Act Relating to the issuance of reentry permits 
to certain aliens. 

An Act To continue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion conferred on 
the President by the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947, and for other purposes. 

An Act To amend paragraph 813 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. 

An Act To continue until the close of June 30, 1949, 
the present suspension of import duties on scrap 
iron, scrap steel, and nonferrous metal scrap. 

Joint Resolution To permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the International Industrial Exposition, In- 
corporated, Atlantic City, New Jersey, to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes. 

An Act To authorize the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to proceed with 
construction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 

An Act To amend paragraph 1772 of the Tariff Act 
of 1980, as amended. 

Joint Resolution Providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the World 
Health Organization and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor. 

An Act To encourage the development of an inter- 
national air-transportation system adapted to 
the needs of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense, and for other purposes. 

An Act To authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain pub- 
lie works, and for other purposes. 

An Act To permit the landing of halibut by Cana- 
dian fishing vessels to Alaskan ports, and for 
other purposes. 

An Act To provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of lead. 

An Act To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
for the free importation of limestone to be used 
in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

An Act To authorize the course of instruction at 
the United States Naval Academy to be given 
to not exceeding four persons at a time from 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

An Act To continue the authorization for the 
appointment of two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of State. 

Joint Resolution Permitting the free entry of cer- 
tain articles imported to promote international 
good will, and for other purposes. 

An Act To codify and enact {nto law Title 3 of 
the United States Code, entitled “The Presi- 
dent”. 


Law 
774 


783 


785 


786 


787 


793 


794 


801 


817 


843 


874 


Title 

An Act To authorize for a limited period of time 
the admission into the United States of certain 
European displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Joint Resolution To increase the sum authorized 
to be appropriated for the presentation to Dire 
of a statue of Commodore John Barry. 

An Act To amend section 332 (a) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. 

An Act Making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

An Act To authorize the Coast Guard to estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate aids to navigation. 

An Act To amend section 5 of the Act entitled 
“An Act To amend the laws relating to navi- 
gation, and for other purposes.” 

An Act To provide for the acceptance on behalf 
of the United States of a statue of General 
Jose Gervasio Artigas, and for other purposes. 

An Act To extend the authority of the President 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1980, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

An Act Making appropriations for foreign aid, 
and for other purposes. 

Joint Resolution Providing for participation by 
the Government of the United States in the 
Pan American Railway Congress, and author- 
izing an appropriation therefor. 

An Act To authorize the Secretary of State to 
perform certain consular-type functions within 
the United States and its Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

An Act to amend the Act of July 30, 1947, per- 
mitting vessels of Canadian registry to transport 
certain merchandise between Hyder, Alaska, 
and points in the continental United States. 

An Act Relating to the arming of American ves- 
sels. 

Joint Resolution Providing for acceptance by the 
United States of America of the Constitution 
of the International Labor Organization Instru- 
ment of Amendment, and further authorizing 
an appropriation for payment of the United 
States share of the expenses of membership 
and for expenses of participation by the United 
States. 

An Act Making appropriations for Government 
corporations and independent executive agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes. 

An Act To amend subsection (¢) of section 19 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

An Act To assist by grants-in-aid the Republic of 
the Philippines in providing medical care and 
treatment for certain veterans. 

An Act To amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. 
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Law Title 


| 875 An Act To extend the time for commencing the 


construction of a toll bridge across the Rio 
Grande at or near Rio Grande City, Texas. 


| 882 An Act To amend the Philippine Rehabilitation 


Act of 1946 in connection with the training 
of Filipinos as provided for in title III. 


| 886 An Act To authorize the Attorney General to ad- 


judicate certain claims resulting from evacua- 
tion of certain persons of Japanese ancestry un- 
der military orders. 


> 893 An Act To provide assistance in the recruitment 


and distribution of farm labor for the increased 
production, harvesting, and preparation for mar- 
ket of agricultural commodities to meet domes- 
tic needs and foreign commitment. 


> 896 An Act To amend the Trading with the Enemy 


Act, as amended; to create a commission to 
make an inquiry and report with respect to 
war claims; and to provide for relief for in- 
ternees in certain cases. 

898 An Act To provide for extension of the terms 
of office of the present members on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


E 908 Joint Resolution To authorize the President, fol- 


lowing appropriation of the necessary funds 
by the Congress, to bring into effect on the part 
of the United States the loan agreement of the 
United States of America and the United Na- 
tions signed at Lake Success, New York. March 
23, 1948. 


The following list is of legislation pending at 
the close of the Second Session is that which has 
been sponsored by the Department of State or 
in which the Department has a special interest: 


Law Title 
1. Inter-American Military Cooperation Bill 
2. Munitions Control Bill 
3. United Nations Omnibus Act 
4. Detail of Naval and Military Missions to Foreign 
Governments 
5. Authorization for the Admission of Aliens to U. 8. 
Military Schools 
6. Protection of the National Security 
7. Assistance to Destitute Americans Abroad 
8. Compensation for War Damage Done to Property in 
Neutral Countries 
9. Use of Official United Nations Seal, Emblem and 
Name 
10. Refund of Taxes Deducted from Wages of Mexican 
Railway Workers Employed in the United States 
11. Transfer of Portion of Fort Brown, Brownsville, 
Texas to U.S. Section, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, by the War Assets Administra- 
tion 
12. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
13. Organic Legislation for Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 
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Law Title 

14. Settlement of Conflicting Claims to German Assets 

15. U.S. Participation in Inter-American Commission of 
Women 

16. Inter-American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood 

17. Foreign Service Relief Bill 


The following treaties were approved by the 
Senate during the Eightieth Congress, Second 


Session : 


Senate Eveo. Print Title 
80th Cong., 24 sess. 
A Protocol extending the interameri- 


can coffee agreement, signed at 
Washington Sept. 11-Nov. 1, 1947. 

B International telecommunication 
convention with accompanying in- 
struments, signed at Atlantic City 
Oct. 2, 1947. 

Cc Protocol prolonging the internation- 
al agreement regarding the regu- 
lation of production and market- 
ing of sugar, dated at London 
Aug. 29, 1947. 

E Treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with the Italian Re- 
public signed at Rome Feb. 2, 
1948. 

G Supplementary protocol with France 
relating to taxes on estates and 
inheritances, signed at Washing- 
ton May 17, 1948. 

Convention with Denmark relating 
to double taxation, signed at 
Washington May 6, 1948. 

Convention with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands relating to avoidance 
of double taxation, signed at 
Washington Apr. 29, 1948. 


H (Reservation) 


I (Reservation) 


80th Cong., 1st sess. 

A Convention for the avoidance of 
double taxation with France, 
signed at Paris Oct. 18, 1946. 

J Treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with the Republic of 
China, signed at Nanking Nov. 4, 
1946. 

Q Consular convention with the Re- 
public of the Philippines, signed 
at Manila Mar. 14, 1947. 

EE International Labor Organization 
final articles revision convention, 
1946 (no. 80), adopted at Mon- 
treal, Oct. 9, 1946. 

II Inter-American treaty of reciprocal 
assistance, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro Sept. 2, 1947. 
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79th Cong., Ist sess. 
G Claims convention with Norway (on 


behalf of Christoffer Hannevig), 
signed at Washington Mar. 28, 
1940. 


The following treaties are still under considera- 
tion by the Senate: 


1. Canada—Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, signed at 
Washington Apr. 29, 1942 (Executive ©, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

2. Canada—Exchange of Notes at Washington May 3, 
1944, Providing for an Additional Diversion of the 
Water of the Niagara River Above the Falls (Exec- 
utive E, 78th Cong., 2d sess.). 

8. Canada—Protocol, signed at Ottawa Oct. 3, 1945, To Be 
Annexed to, and To Form a Part of, the Extradi- 
tion Treaty of Apr. 29, 1942 (Executive I, 79th Cong., 
1st sess.). 

4, Costa Rica—Consular Convention, signed at San José 
Jan. 12, 1948 (Executive D, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

5. New Zealand—Convention Relating to Avoidance of 
Double Taxation, signed at Washington Mar. 16, 1948 
(Executive J, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

6. Philippines—Treaty of Conciliation, signed at Manila 
Nov. 16, 1946 (Executive C, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

7. United Kingdom—Agreement on Petroleum, signed at 
London Sept. 24, 1945 (Executive H, 79th Cong., 1st 
sess. ). 

8. Union of South Africa—Convention for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation (Estates), signed at Capetown 
Apr. 10, 1947 (Executive FF, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

9. Union of South Africa—Convention for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation (Income), signed at Pretoria Dec. 
13, 1946 (Executive O, 80th Cong., Ist sess.). 

10. Union of South Africa—Extradition Treaty, signed at 
Washington Dec. 18, 1947 (Executive K, 80th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

11. Inter-American Convention on Rights of the Author 
in Literary, Scientific and Artistic Works, signed at 
Washington June 22, 1948 (Executive HH, 80th Cong., 
1st sess.). 

12, Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, signed at Geneva Mar. 6, 1948 
(Executive L, 80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

13. Protocol Relating to an Amendment to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, dated at Mon- 
treal May 27, 1947 (Executive GG, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess.). 

14. Nine Conventions Formulated at the Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference at Seattle, Wash., June 6-29, 1946 (Executive 
R to Z, inclusive, 80th Cong., 1st sess.). 

15. The International Wheat Agreement, signed at Wash- 
ington Mar. 6—-Apr. 1, 1948 (Executive F, 80th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Readers who are interested in obtaining an analysis of 
all legislation, passed and pending, may secure the Con- 
gressional Record for July 20, 1948, and August 17, 1948, 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 15 cents a copy. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States, 1932, 
Volumes Ill and IV 


[Released to the press September 7] 


The Dagestan of State released September 7 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1932, 
Volumes III and IV. Both of these volumes are 
given entirely to documentation on international 
affairs in the Far East. Volume III gives the 
diplomatic record of the Far Eastern crisis from 
January 1 to May 5, 1932. Volume IV continues 
the story from May 6 to December 31, 1932, and 
also contains separate sections on China and 
Japan. The earlier phases of the Far Eastern 
crisis which began with the Japanese attack in 
Manchuria September 18, 1931, are recorded in 
Foreign Relations, 1931, Volume ITI, previously 
published. Additional documentation for 1932 on 


the Far East is contained in Foreign Relations, — 


Japan, 1931-1941, Volume I. 

The volumes now released will contribute to an 
understanding of the origins of World War II, 
for here are recorded efforts to check Japanese 
aggression in its early stages. The aggressive 
designs of Japan became more obvious in 1932 
with the extension of military activity in Man- 
churia and the attack on Shanghai. Behind-the- 
scenes discussions show efforts by the then Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, to secure inter- 
national backing for the principles set forth in 
his notes of January 7, 1932, setting forth the 
American nonrecognition policy and in his letter 
of February 23, 1932, to Senator William E. Borah 
upholding the continued validity of the treaties 
supporting the territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity of China. Of special interest are the 
memoranda of trans-Atlantic telephone conversa- 
tions which Secretary Stimson held with the 
British Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, and 
the British Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon. 
It will be noted that while a strong united diplo- 
matic front was urged, the record shows no pro- 
posal in 1932 for the invocation of economic or 
military sanctions against Japan. Later in the 
year when the Lytton Report was before the 
League of Nations, Secretary Stimson again in- 
sisted on the importance of a firm stand on behalf 
of principle. 

Aside from documents on the conflict in China, 
perhaps the most interesting papers in Volume IV 
are the reports from the Embassy in Tokyo on the 
collapse of parliamentary party government in 
Japan and the use of anti-American propaganda 
to promote a war psychology in that country. 

Volume II of the Foreign Relations series for 
1932 dealing with Europe, the Near East, and 
Africa, was released March 22, 1948. Volume I, 
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containing subjects of a general multilateral na- 
ture, and Volume V, the American Republics, are 
in press and will be ready for release within a 
few weeks. 

Foreign Relations, 1932, Volumes III and IV, 
were compiled by John Gilbert Reid of the Divi- 
sion of Historical Policy Research, under the 
direction of E. R. Perkins, Editor of Foreign 
Relations. 

Copies of these volumes may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $2.75 
each. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


International Institute of Agriculture; Transfer of Func- 
tions and Assets to the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1719. Pub. 3106. 14 pp. 5¢. 


Protocol Between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments—Dated at Rome Mar. 30, 1946; ratification 
advised by the Senate of the United States Aug. 2, 
1946; ratified by the President of the United States 
Aug. 28, 1946; ratification of the United States de- 
posited with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations Feb. 10, 1947; proclaimed by 
the President of the United States Feb. 24, 1948; en- 
tered into force Jan. 28, 1948. 


Radio Broadcasting; Allocation of FM Channels. Trea- 
“y and Other International Acts Series 1726. Pub. 3122. 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Canada— 
Effective by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
Jan. 8 and Oct. 15, 1947; entered into force Oct. 15, 
1947. 


Shipping; Principles Having Reference to Continuance of 
Co-ordinated Control. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1722. Pub. 3123. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Other Gov- 
ernments—Signed at London Aug. 5, 1944; entered 
into force May 24, 1945. 


Foreign Consular Offices in the United States, April 1, 
1948, Pub. 3127. 51 pp. 20¢. 


Annual listeof foreign consular offices and repre- 


sentatives in the United States, its territories and 
insular possessions, and the Canal Zone. 


September 26, 1948 


PUBLICATIONS 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1727. Pub. 3134. 10 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Egypt— 
Signed at Cairo June 15, 1946; operative from June 
15, 1946; entered into force definitively Aug. 8, 1947. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1728. Pub. 3135. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the Neth- 
erlands—Effected by exchange of notes dated at the 
Hague Jan. 21, Feb. 11, and Mar. 5 and 13, 1946; en- 
tered into force Mar. 13, 1946, effective Apr. 15, 1946. 


Civil Aviation Mission to Colombia. Treaties and Other 
International Series 1738. Pub. 3164. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Colombia— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Bogot4 Oct. 
23, Dec. 3 and 22, 1947; entered into force Dec. 22, 
1947, 


Havane Charter for an International Trade Organization. 
March 24, 1948. Commercial Policy Series 114. Pub. 
8206. iii, 155 pp. 35¢. 


A guide to the study of the Iro Charter including in- 
troduction, outline, and summary of Charter provi- 
sions; final act of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment; Havana Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, including annexes; 
and resolutions adopted by the Conference. 


The Department of State. Department and Foreign Serv- 
ice Series 3. Pub. 3223. 8 pp. Free. 


Pamphlet giving a brief history, the present functions, 
and principal officers of the Department of State. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Series 1758. Pub. 3226. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Norway— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Oslo June 20, 
1947, and Mar. 15, 1948; entered into force Mar. 15, 
1948. 


Military Aviation Mission to Chile. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1760. Pub. 3228. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Chile Re- 
newing and Modifying Agreement of April 23, 1940, 
as renewed and modified—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Washington Apr. 26 and May 15, 1946; 
— into force May 15, 1946, effective Apr. 23, 


Significance of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Conduct of U. S. Foreign Policy. Inter-American 
Series 36. Pub. 3239. 19 pp. 15¢. 


Description of programs in cooperative agriculture, 
health and sanitation, and education. 


National Commission News, September 1948. Pub. 3271. 
10 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year domestic, $1.35 a year 
foreign. 


Prepared monthly for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Atomic Impasse, 1948. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 14. Pub. 8272. 48 pp. 15¢. 


A collection of unofficial speeches by Frederick Os- 


born, Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N. Atomie 
Energy Commission. 
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The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 


Challenges and Opportunities in World 
Health: The First World Health Assem- 
bly. Article by H. van Zile Hyde, 
M.D. 

Assassination of Count Folke Bernadotte, 
U.N. Mediator in Palestine: 

Statement by Secretary Marshall ... . 

Message From Representative of Secretary- 
General to Israeli Foreign Minister. . 

Preliminary Report From American Con- 
sul General at Jerusalem 

United Nations Charter: A Standard for 
Conduct Among Nations. Address by 
Secretary Marshall 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 


General Policy 
American Diplomatic Personnel Detained in 


Freedom of Movement Allowed Mrs. Kasen- 
kina and Mr. Samarin: U.S. Note to the 
Soviet Embassy on September 9. . . . 

Science Falis Victim to Communism’s Strait 
Jacket. Address by George V. Allen. . 

Communist Strategy in Southeast Asia. . . 

Incident Involving Seating of Ethiopian 
Minister at Meeting of Scientists: Ex- 
change of Correspondence Between the 
Ethiopian Legation and the Department 
of State 

Evacuation of U.S. Nationals From Hydera- 


Page 


Treaty Information 


Disposition of the Former Italian Colonies: 
U.S. Position in the Council of Foreign 


Rumanian Nationalization Legislation Con- 
sidered Violation of Peace Treaty: 
U.S. Note to Rumania Delivered Sep- 
tember 7 

Yugoslavia Pays for Nationalized American 
Property 

Correction in Protocol of Schedule XX of 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Occupation Matters 


Displaced-Persons Resettlement Program: 
Steps for Admission of Aliens Into U.S. . . 
DP Commission Staff Departs for Ger- 


Registration of Immigrants to the U.S. 
From German and Austrian Zones. . 


Economic Affairs 
Czechoslovakia Settles Lend-Lease Account . 


The Congress 
A Review of the Work of the Eightieth Con- 


Publications 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1932, 
Volumes ITI and IV 

Department of State 
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